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Editorial:  Berrigan  as  Becket 


“Who  will  free  me  from  this  turbulent  priest?”  cried  Henry  II  of 
England  in  the  winter  of  1170  and  four  knights  hurried  to  Canterbury 
where  they  cut  the  Archbishop  Becket  down  in  his  own  cathedral.  In 
the  aftermath  the  slain  man  became  a martyr  and  a saint.  The  king  in 
penance  walked  barefoot  through  the  streets  of  Canterbury  and  was 
flogged  by  monks. 

Daniel  and  Philip  Berrigan  have  now  been  implicated  in  a plot  to 
blow-up  heating  systems  in  federal  buildings  and  to  kidnap  Presidential 
adviser  Henry  Kissinger.  The  plot  itself  seems  comically  absurd.  It 
wouldn't  even  make  a good  movie.  Furthermore,  the  two  priests  have 
denied  the  allegation.  Still,  one  is  almost  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
government  must  have  some  sort  of  evidence  or  it  wouldn’t  take  the 
risk  of  further  discrediting  itself  by  attacking  priests  and  nuns. 

The  charge,  however,  is  one  of  conspiracy  and  it  might  prove  to  be 
the  loophole  the  administration  needs  to  persecute  the  Berrigans  and 
their  companions.  Conspiracy  laws  have  long  been  used  to  silence  an- 
noying religious  fanatics.  Jesus  Christ,  himself,  was  crucified  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy— it  was  the  only  crime  the  Romans  could  find 
him  guilty  of. 

However,  a more  serious  problem  than  this  faces  all  religious  persons. 
Does  one  obey  the  laws  of  a fallible  administration  or  a higher  law?  For 
priests  the  answer  should  be  painfully  clear.  Christ  said,  ‘ No  man  can 
serve  two  masters  ...  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.”  A priest 
cannot  pretend  to  be  a man  of  peace  and  acquiesce  to  a society  that 
wages  war.  It  is  an  impossible  contradiction.  The  Berrigans  realize  this 
and  accordingly  they  have  righteously  opposed  America’s  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  In  the  past  they  have  broken  secular  law  in  attempts  to 
make  the  public  aware  of  a greater  law— a law  that  rejects  inhumanity 
and  militarism.  Rather  than  being  punished  they  should  be  heralded  as 
prophets  come  to  save  a nation  from  its  own  destruction. 

The  Church  should  back  the  Berrigans  and  all  faiths  should  band 
together  and  universally  lobby  against  all  governments  which  have  insti- 
tutionalized racism  and  violence.  If  all  the  people  in  the  world  who 
profess  to  call  themselves  Christians,  Buddhists,  Muslims  and  Jews  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  philosophy  taught  by  their  prophets  the  in- 
justices which  the  Berrigans  have  sought  to  alleviate  would  be  eliminated. 


This  is  the  time  in  which  religious  leaders  should  summon  up  the  courage 
of  a Becket,  defy  present  administrations,  and  follow  paths  of  godliness. 

The  administration,  naturally,  would  continue  to  follow  its  present 
course,  but  every  priest  which  it  persecuted  would  become  a martyr  to 
a cause.  Ultimately,  the  President,  like  the  King,  would  be  forced  to 
perform  his  penance.  Unfortunately,  the  Church  may  have  become  too 
morally  bankrupt  to  take  such  a soulful  stance.  Perhaps  the  Berrigans 
will  convert  only  a minority  of  people,  but  in  the  perspective  of  history 
they  will  become  regarded  as  the  saints,  while  this  administration  which 
persecutes  them  will  be  damned. 
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Letters: 


The  Science  of  War 

To  The  Editor: 

In  his  The  Human  Mind  and  the  Science  of 
War  Mr.  F.  Alvarez  assumed  to  instruct  us  on 
the  inadequacies  of  a "rock  song”  which  com- 
mences by  announcing  that  war  is  worth 
nothing.  Wrong,  he  tells  us,  for  war  has  grand 
psychological  benefits. 

Indeed  it  does  for  certain  persons.  But  I 
doubt  the  song-writers  never  guessed  this.  It  is 
an  economic  truism  that  if  a human  being 
spends  some  resources,  he  does  it  for  a reason, 
to  benefit  himself,  to  profit,  in  some  sense  at 
least.  Of  course  all  sorts  of  profits  may  be 
competing  in  his  head  for  top  priority,  but  at 
the  moment  of  expenditure  he  has  opted. 

Free  market  economics  points  with  its  sub- 
jective value  theories  to  the  radically  individu- 
al nature  of  profit,  the  absurdity  of  the  Marx- 
ist attempt  to  assign  objective  value  to  goods, 
services,  etc.  War  is  a human  expenditure,  a 
vast  one.  Lives  are  spent.  So  it  is  virtually 
self-evident  that  war  is  worth  something  to 
somebody.  We  hardly  needed  Mr.  Alvarez  to 
pronounce  the  discovery. 

The  real  question,  of  course,  is  whether  the 
political  forces  which  create  and  maintain 
war,  which  find  it  profitable,  have  any  right 
to  conscript  property  and  persons  in  the 
course  of  their  psychic  adventuring.  Mr.  Al- 
varez seems  to  presume  that  yes,  these  forces 
have  such  a right.  Interestingly,  he  refers  to 
the  Germans  as  "his  people”  when  alluding  to 
Adolph  Hitler.  Indeed,  Mr.  Alvarez’ entire  an- 
alysis oozes  out  the  pus  of  contemporary  pro- 
gressive nationalism-socialism,  the  myth 
whereby  national  leadership  (preferably  elect- 
ed) directs  by  right  how  “its”  people  shall 
live,  how  “its”  monies  shall  be  spent.  We  all 


live  within  this  collectivism  which  demands 
self-sacrifice  from  its  parts  so  that  the 
“nation"  — other  people  — can  live.  Some  of 
us  reject  it. 

Surely  Mr.  Alvarez  would  not  suggest  that 
under  the  sprawling  yet  centralist  states  which 
indulge  “their”  populations  in  warfare  in  our 
time  that  individuals  are  allowed  to  decide 
whether  war  is  worth  anything  to  them  or 
not.  First,  they  are  propagandized  by  central 
governments  who  have  stolen  through  taxa- 
tion the  necessary  funding,  who  license  mass 
media,  or  own  them  outright.  Second,  they 
are  drafted,  not  really  enticed  by  the  “glory” 
of  war  over  which  Mr.  Alvarez  emotes,  but 
faced  with  one  penalty  or  another.  Third, 
they  are  spoken  of  as  a “people,”  a categori- 
zation which  many  of  them  attach  no  profit 
to.  At  any  rate  Mr.  Alvarez’  scolding  that 
“Someday  you  too  may  have  reason  in  your 
mind  to  wage  war  . . . .”  is  ludicrous,  making 
it  seem  as  if  modem  war  were  an  individual’s 
response  to  belligerence  against  his  person  or 
property,  making  it  seem  absurdly  optional 
for  the  participants. 

War  in  fact  is  an  ORDER  issued  by  a politi- 
cal directorate  to  everyone  under  its  sway, 
those  agreeing,  those  disagreeing.  Despite  Mr. 
Alvarez’s  protests,  it  may  be  an  order  worth 
absolutely  nothing  to  those  opposed,  of  profit 
and  value  only  to  the  consenters.  Mr.  Alvarez, 
apparently  feeling  affection  for  collective  na- 
tionalism, chooses  to  throw  out  the  absolute- 
ly because  his  unit  of  analysis  is  large  and 
heterogeneous.  I have  admitted,  war  very  ob- 
viously is  worth  something  to  someone  some- 
where — or  else  it  would  not  be  waged.  But 
certainly  it  is  worth  nothing  in  the  judgment 
of  some  others,  who  from  their  individual 


standpoint  have  nothing  to  gain. 

Greg  Grubelich 

Clarification 

To  The  Editor: 

Your  November,  1970  issue  of  News  and 
Comment  contained  an  article  entitled  “Mon- 
ey, Babies,  Earth  . . .”  by  Peter  H.  Johnson. 
Unfortunately,  his  viewpoint,  although 
well-intentioned,  was  rather  naive  and  nar- 
row-minded. In  fact,  Mr.  Johnson  made  the 
same  error  that  has  led  us  into  our  environ- 
mental crisis— he  examined  the  issue  from 
only  one  perspective.  He  seemed  to  ignore 
other  pertinent  elements  such  as  biology,  ec- 
onomics, technology,  and  the  present  world 
situation. 

I was  particularly  perturbed  by  Mr.  John- 
son’s references  to  population  control  pro- 
grams and  his  opinion  of  Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich’s 
motives.  It  was  quite  obvious  that  Mr.  John- 
son has  never  really  investigated  this  matter 
with  an  open  mind.  Moreover,  his  comments 
indirectly  applied  to  an  environmental  group 
of  which  I am  a member-Zero  Population 
Growth  (ZPG). 

Consequently,  I would  like  to  know  if  one 
or  several  members  of  our  group  could  write 
an  article  for  a future  issue.  This  would  defin- 
itely present  a somewhat  different  point  of 
view.  If  this  would  be  possible,  could  you 
please  please  send  us  information  regarding 
this  matter.  Thank  you. 

Stephen  H.  Buchauer 
Treasurer, 
Zero  Population  Growth 

Ed  Note— See  story  on  Page  15  of  this 
issue. 
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by  Tony  Maun) 


In  reacting  to  the  recent  indictments  in  the 
alleged  Kissinger  conspiracy  case,  the  estab- 
lishment media  reached  into  a grab  bag  of  li- 
terary analogies.  The  New  York  Times  likened 
the  indictments  to  * a Graham  Greene  enter- 
tainment.” Time,  in  its  own  inimitable  way 
called  the  alleged  plot  "an  Ian  Fleming  dood- 
le, a picaresque  fantasy.” 

But  viewing  the  whole  scene,  my  mind 
goes  more  readily  to  Hollywood  and  TV  thril- 
lers for  what  I think  is  a more  telling  analogy: 
back  to  the  endless  instances  where  profes- 
sional thieves  turn  their  collars  and  don  priest- 
ly robes  to  gain  access  to  the  prize. 

Similarly,  the  Berrigans’  priestliness  has  op- 
ened all  the  doors,  and  skyrocketed  them  into 
the  hearts  and  onto  the  coffee  tables  (via 
Time  Magazine)  of  the  American  public.  With 
their  Roman  collars,  the  Berrigans  have  be- 
come the  new  Gandhis  (Socrates,  Martin 
Luther  King  et  al.)  for  a hero-thirsty  liberal 
American  public.  Much  of  the  whole  process 
smacks  of  an  accelerated  version  of  the  Black 
Panther  vogue  we  all  went  through  a year  or 
so  ago  (See  Tom  Wolfe,  Radical  Chic  . . .) 

To  this  cynical  dribble,  let  me  add  . . . 
more  power  to  them.  That  the  Berrigans  have 
thrust  themselves  on  the  public  consciousness 
is  an  excellent  advance  for  the  movement.  But 
as  it  is  happening,  we  must  realize  exactly 
what  is  happening,  and  that  is  this:  while  em- 
bracing the  image  and  the  aura  of  the  Berri- 
gans, the  public  is  not  really  grasping  their 
substance,  which  happens  to  be  a very  new 
and  tentative  form  of  resistance.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately hard  to  imagine  the  public  tolerating 
views  similar  to  the  Berrigans’  coming  from 
the  mouths  of,  say,  two  bearded  youths  or 
two  black  militants. 

That  is,  the  public  is  once  again  demonstra- 
ting its  well-documented  capacity  to  absorb 

and  digest  almost  anything  if  it  presents  itself 


her  King  before  him.  He  was  complying  with 
a sentiment  shared  by  most  Americans  and 
expressed  recently  by  Senator  Philip  Hart 
•™y  to^rance  I might  feel  toward  the  dis- 
obeyer  is  dependent  on  his  willingness  to  ac- 
cept whatever  punishment  the  law  might  im- 
pose.’* 

But  within  a few  months,  the  Berrigans 
were  actively  resisting  their  punishment.  Mic- 
hael Ferber.  a defendant  in  the  Dr.  Spock 
case,  reacted  to  their  resistance  as  many  nidi 
cals  did:  “People  are  bound  to  think  he  and 
the  rest  of  the  Catonsville  escapees  have  gone 
nuts." 

But  they  had  not  gone  nuts  and  that  was 
not  the  general  public  reaction.  The  Berrigans' 
escalation  of  their  protest  paralleled  some  im- 
portant theoretical  work  being  done  by  the 
likes  of  Howard  Zinn  at  Boston  University, 
Ronald  Dworkin  at  Oxford,  and  Rutgers'  own 
Gordon  Schochet.  That  is,  they  were  breaking 
out  of  the  traditional  mold  of  civil  disobed 
lence  by  refusing  to  accept  their  punishment, 
a very  new  and  largely  untested  form  of  pub- 
lic disobedience.  Their  success  in  pulling  it  off 
without  substantially  alienating  their  public, 
though  possibly  attributable  as  I noted  earlier 
to  the  fact  of  their  priesthood,  has  charted  an 
important  new  form  of  resistance  that  war 
rants  exploration.  At  the  very  least  it  indi- 
cates a sharp  change  in  the  outlook  of  the 
Berrigans.  Compare  Bemgan’s  Catonsville  trial 
statement  above  with  the  following,  from  his 
letter  to  the  Jesuits  in  the  National  Catholic 
Reporter,  written  from  the  underground: 
“Two  years  after  Catonsville,  the  arguments 
we  proposed  against  the  slaughter  go  un- 
heeded. Our  government  widens  the  swath  of 
death  in  Southeast  Asia  . . . the  courts  have 
stopped  their  ears  against  our  cry  for  justice 
and  peace.  It  is  now  officially  forbidden  un- 
der Ihiont  of  henvy  penully  Vo  Inlllulv  indiUi 


debate  on  the  issues  which  our  acts  have  striv- 
en to  raise.  We  are  gagged  in  public  and  in  the 
courts  And  a war  . . goes  on  like  a run- 
away nightman'.  In  the  face  of  such  events, 
the  courts  have  become  mon1  and  more  the 
instruments  of  the  wannakers.  Cun  Christians, 
therefore,  unthinkingly  submit  befon'  such 
powers?" 

Since  then,  it  is  clear  that  the  Berrigans 
have  continued  to  move  and  change  m their 
views  As  the  events  Daniel  Berrigan  described 
above  have  escalated  even  further,  they  agreed 
that  the  degree  and  impact  of  protest  should 
incraase  as  well.  Within  the  context  of  their 
commitment  to  the  sanctity  of  human  life, 
they  accept  the  value  of  property  •oriented 
(not  people-oriented ) sabotage.  In  a message 
to  the  Weathermen,  taped  a few  days  before 
he  was  finally  captured,  Daniel  Berrigan  said, 
“How  shall  we  speak  to  our  people,  to  the 
people  everywhere?  We  must  never  refuse,  in 
spite  of  their  refu&ul  of  us,  to  call  them  our 
brothers  ....  This,  1 think,  is  where  a sen- 
sible, humane  movement  operates  on  several 
levels  at  once  if  it  is  to  get  anywhere.  So  it  is 
saying  communication  yes,  organizing  yes, 
community  yes,  sabotage  yes,  as  a tool." 
loiter  in  the  letter  he  outlines  an  uneasy  ex 
planation  of  escalated  protest.  "It  seems  to 
me  good  . . to  turn  the  question  of  violence 
back  on  the  true  purveyors  of  it,  working  as 
we  do  from  a very  different  ethos  and  for 
very  different  ends.  1 remember  being  on  a 
television  program  recently  and  having  the 
whole  thing  thrown  at  mo,  and  saying-  look, 
ask  the  question  in  the  seats  of  power,  don’t 
ask  it  of  me,  don’t  ask  me  why  l broke  live 
law,  ask  Nixon  why  he  breaks  the  law  con- 
stantly . . . Obviously,  but  for  Johnson  and 
Nixon  and  their  fetching  ways,  Cutonsville 
would  never  tmve  In lo-n  \>l»ee  nnd  you  and  V 
would  nul  be  bere  Voilny  , \u»V  n»  but  tot  Vbe 


in  a nice  package,  without  really  understand- 
ing what  is  being  digested. 

What  the  public  is  missing  by  doing  this  is 
the  fact  that  the  Berrigans  have  been  evolving 
quickly  towards  a position  that  would  make 
them  entirely  capable  of  plotting  a kidnap- 
ping, even  more  capable  of  blowing  up  the 
Washington  heating  tunnels,  both  of  which 
they  now  stand  accused  of.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  they  did  these  things,  nor  even  that  it  is 
probable  that  they  did.  But  for  the  public  to 
recoil  in  shock  at  the  thought  that  they  could 
have  planned  it  is  blissfully  naive  and,  I think, 
seriously  mistaken.  Considerable  evidence  for 
this  claim  exists  in  some  of  the  public  state- 
ments of  the  Berrigans. 

First  we  should  go  back  to  the  trial  of  the 
Catonsville  Nine,  when  the  Bemgans  first  be- 
came widely  known  after  they  destroyed 
draft  records  of  the  Catonsville  board  in  May 
1968.  After  a tedious  trial  during  which  the 
defendants  were  repeatedly  thwarted  in  ef- 
forts to  raise  the  issue  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
the  jury  returned  with  a guilty  verdict.  After 
the  verdict  was  pronounced,  Daniel  Berrigan 
rose  and  said,  “We  would  simply  like  to  thank 
the  court  and  the  prosecution.  We  agree  that 
this  is  the  greatest  day  of  our  lives.” 

In  what  Abe  Fortas  once  called  “the  great 
tradition  of  civil  disobedience,”  Daniel  Berri- 
gan was  expressing  cheerful  acceptance  of  his 
punishment,  as  had  Socrates  and  Martin  Lut- 


same  people  SDS  would  never  have  grown  in- 
to the  Weathermen  or  the  Weathermen  have 
gone  underground." 

In  similar  stepwise  fashion,  is  it  hard  to 
imagine  that  the  Berrigans  themselves  could 
have  planned  an  action  in  the  Washington 
heating  tunnels,  which  even  in  Berrigan  « own 
terms,  could  be  seen  as  a quantitative,  not 
qualitative  escalation  from  Catonsville?  Kid 
nap,  of  course,  has  more  problems  in  terms  of 
possible  physical  violence,  hut  if  it  was  plan- 
ned essentially  us  an  attention-riveting  gesture 
to  gain  a hearing  for  their  views,  violence  need 
not  even  have  been  u possibility.  One  must 
remember  the  view  widely  held,  and  hold  by 
the  Berrigans,  that  normal  forms  of  atten- 
tion-getting protest  have  IohI  their  ability  to 
get  attention  effectively,  us  the  opposition  bus 
raised  the  stakes.  In  that  context,  an  action  as 
serious  os  the  one  they  ure  accused  of  could 
also  be  seen  as  merely  more  serious  hut  not 
substantively  different  from  acts  like  Cutons 
ville. 

The  Berrigans  cannot  be  dismissed  (or  em 
braced)  as  saintly  priests.  Thoy  have  already 
forged  some  new  territory  in  the  ureu  of 
movement  tactics,  und  both  their  constantly 
changing  thoughts  and  their  public  actions 
must  he  regarded  not  as  novel  fluff  or  unap- 
proachable piety  but  as  examples  of  the  kind 
of  altered  strategies  needed  to  face  the  “run 
away  nightmare." 
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A new  revolutionary  action  mid- 
way between  Gandhi’s  doctrine  of 
nonviolent  resistance  and  the  nihi- 
listic philosophy  of  the  Molotov 
cocktail  has  taken  root  among 
various  segments  of  the  Movement 
today,  ft  has  been  styled  the 
"Ultra-Resistance;"  one  example 
would  be  the  burning  of  Selective 
Service  records  in  May,  1968,  in  Ca- 
tonsville,  Maryland,  during  which 
the  offenders  made  no  attempt  to 
elude  the  police.  In  connection 
with  this  event  two  protagonists 
come  to  mind;  Daniel  and  Philip 
Berrigan. 

The  Berrigans  are  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests;  Dun  is  a Jesuit  and  Phil  is 
a member  of  the  Joseph ites,  a socie- 
ty dedicated  to  work  among  Blacks. 
They  have  cast  aside  the  traditional- 
ly innocuous  role  of  the  parish 
priest  and  have  actively  dedicated 
themselves  to  non-violent  resistance 
to  racism  and  war. 

Francine  duPlessix  Gray,  writing 
in  the  New  York  Review  of 
Books,*  describes  the  nature  of  this 
V‘u\tra-  resistance”  of  which  the 
Berrigans  are  a part; 

"Men  and  women  who  believe 
they  have  exhausted  every  other 
means  of  protesting  the  Vietnam 
war  raid  a draft  board,  haul  out 
records  and  burn  them,  stand 
around  singing  liberation  songs 
while  awaiting  arrest.  The  draft 
board  actions  have  elements  of 
both  terrorist  strike  and  liturgical 
drama.  They  aim  to  destruct  and  to 
instruct;  to  impede  in  some  small 
way  the  war  machine;  to  communi- 
cate its  evil,  at  a time  when  verbal 
and  political  methods  have  failed, 
by  a morality  play  which  will 
startle,  embarass  the  community;  to 
shame  the  Movement  to  heightened 
militancy,  perhaps  to  imitation  . . . 
The  draft  board  actions  in  which 
the  raiders  demand  arrest  tire  called 
‘stand -around’  to  differentiate  them 
from  acts  of  ‘hit  and  run’  sabotage; 
they  are  grounded  in  the 
non-violent  mystique  that  a man’s 
witness  in  jail  can  move  the  con- 
science of  a nation;  that  it  can 
abate  the  violence  of  its  rulers,  and, 
like  a monk’s  years  of  passive  pray- 
er. aid  to  purify  society.  According 
to  this  mystique,  the  presence  of 
the  man  awaiting  arrest,  sacrificing 
his  freedom  to  witness  to  his  moral 
indignation,  is  the  ingredient  that 
transforms  sabotage  into  a religious 
and  instructive  act.  As  in  tragedy 
and  liturgy,  sacrifice  is  conceived  of 
as  the  most  powerful  means  of  co- 
mmunication." 

Beyond  this  the  draft  board  raids 
Possess  practicality.  Files  must  be 
reassembled,  the  boards  must  close 
down  for  days  or  weeks  or  months. 
Inductions  are  temporarily  brought 
to  a halt. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
fused to  review  the  Catonsville  case, 
Daniel  Berrigan  failed  to  surrender 


himself  for  imprisonment  last  April. 
He  remained  at  large  for  four 
months,  until  the  FBI  caught  up 
with  him  on  Fire  Island.  His 
brother  Philip  also  disappeared,  but 
had  been  captured  on  April  21  in  a 
church  in  New  York’s  Upper  West 
Side.  During  his  underground  stint, 
Daniel  had  been  habored  by  37  fa- 
milies in  twelve  cities.  “In  the  name 
of  peace,  will  you  harbor  this  man? 
Will  you  share  his  legal  jeopardy?” 
These  people  did  so,  enabling 
Father  Dan  to  write  articles,  hold 
interviews,  and  make  a few  appear- 
ances at  rallies,  spreading  his  mess- 
age, calling  for  moral  revolt. 

Dan  and  Phil  are  now  in  prison 
in  Danbury,  Connecticut,  serving 
time  for  the  Catonsville  action,  and 
this  is  where  they  were  told  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover’s  revelations  of  a 
grand  plot,  masterminded  by  them 
both,  to  blow  up  heating  systems 
beneath  Federal  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington and  kidnap  President 
Nixon’s  security  advisor.  Henry 
Kissenger.  But  this  is  getting  ahead 


ana  constitutional  law,  wnom  uiey  uiuugiu 


humane 

goes  on  like  a runaway  nightmare. 

"The  courts  have  become  more 
and  more  the  instruments  of  the 
war-makers,”  he  continued.  ‘ Can 
Christians,  therefore,  unthinkingly 
submit  before  such  powers?  We 
judge  not.  The  powers  and  domina- 
tions remain  subject  to  Christ,  our 
consciences  are  in  His  keeping  and 
in  no  other.  To  act  as  though  we 
were  criminals  before  God  or  hum- 
anity, to  cease  resisting  a war  which 
has  immeasurably  widened  since  we 
first  acted,  to  retire  meekly  to  si- 
lence and  isolation this  seems  to 

Philip  and  me  a betrayal  of  our 
ministry.” 

He  enlarges  on  this  theme  in  a 
program  note  to  his  play,  The  Trial 
of  the  Catonsville  Nine:  "There  is  a 
mythology  abroad  in  our  country, 
sedulously  fostered  by  liberals  and 
blessed  in  a remarkably  superficial 
way  by  a former  Supreme  Court 
Justice.  It  has  to  do  with  the  moral 
necessity  of  joining  illegal  action  to 
legal  consequence.  One  who  acts 


♦NYR,  25  Sept.  1969,  p.ll. 


of  the  story. 

An  old  principle  of  nonviolent 
resistance  is  to  submit  oneself  to 
punishment  upon  commission  of 
the  illegal  act.  Daniel  Berrigan  ex- 
plained, while  still  at  learge,  why  he 
refused  to  follow  this  tradition: 

"Two  years  after  Catonsville.  the 
arguments  we  proposed  against  the 
slaughter  go  unheeded.  Our  Govern- 
ment widens  the  swath  of  death  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Indeed,  as  the  trial 
of  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Wash- 
ington (priests,  nuns  and  others 
attacked  Dow  Chemical  Company 
offices  in  Washington  in  March. 
1969),  and  the  pretrial  orders  of 
the  judge  of  the  Chicago  15  (they 
accounted  for  15,000  draft  record's 
in  May)  both  declare,  the  courts 
have  stopped  their  ears  against  our 
cry  for  justice  and  peace.  It  is  now 
officially  forbidden  under  threat  of 
heavy  penalty  to  initiate  debate  on 
the  issues  which  our  acts  have 
striven  to  raise.  We  are  gagged  in 
public  and  in  the  courts.  And  a war, 
undeclared  and  in  despite  of  every 


against  the  law,  if  he  is  to  act  virtu- 
ously and  responsibly,  must  always 
take  the  consequences;  otherwise 
his  act  is  necessarily  tainted  in  the 
eyes  of  good  men.  This  principle  is 
obviously  of  interest  to  those  in 
power.  It  is  a more  or  less  conscious 
indication  of  the  social,  political, 
and  indeed  religious  status 
quo  . . .If  good  men  acting  in  bad 
times  on  behalf  of  serious  change  in 
the  very  nature  and  function  of  pub- 
lic authority  can  be  so  coerced,  it  is 
quite  clear  an  impassable  limit  has 
been  reached." 

The  essential  idea  which  moti- 
vates the  Berrigans.  as  John  Deedy 
wrote  in  the  New  York  Times,  is 
"that  any  activity  which  protects 
life,  most  especially  innocent  life,  is 
life-serving.  By  this  logic,  obstruc- 
tion of  the  system  and  destruction 
of  property  serving  ends  definable 
as  evil  are  not  violence  in  fact,  but 
holy  witness  to  larger  values." 

It  is  easy  to  assume  from  this 
that  the  Berrigans  would  actually 
be  moved  to  kidnap  those 


bers,  say,  of  the  war  machine  in  or- 
der to  slow  it  down.  This  is  where 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his  ‘ conspir- 
acy” charges  come  in. 

Last  November  Mr.  Hoover  told 
a Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee that  the  Berrigans  were  lead- 
ing a plot  to  disable  Government 
buildings  in  Washington  one  day 
and  to  kidnap  Henry  Kissinger  the 
next.  The  New  York  Times  report- 
ed, “Many  people  regard  the  allega- 
tion as  another  chapter  in  the  bur- 
eau’s continuing  feud  with  the  Ber- 
rigans or  an  attempt  to  wheedle 
funds  from  the  Senators  by  scaring 
them.  These  skeptics  noted  that  Mr. 
Hoover  had  revealed  the  plot  while 
asking  Congress  for  $14.5  million 
to  provide  1,000  additional  agents, 
that  he  provided  little  detail  and  no 
supporting  evidence,  and,  most  im- 
portant, that  no  indictment  had 
been  brought.” 

Now  there  are  several  indict- 
ments, handed  down  January  12 
and  subsequently,  by  a Federal 
grand  jury  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Philip  Berrigan  was  among 
those  indicted;  Dan  was  named  as 
one  of  the  co -conspirators,  but  not 
indicted. 

So  far,  the  Government  has  been 
stingy  with  details  of  the  case,  so 
that  no  outside  judgement  can  be 
made.  "The  imagination  leaps  wild- 
ly," editoralized  the  Times,  "but 
reason  must  await  the  facts." 

There  is  room  for  much  specula- 
tion. Some  considerations  are  offer- 
ed below,  compiled  from  several 
sources:* 

♦♦Kidnapping  is  effective  only  if 
people  believe  that  the  hostage  may 
face  death  or  some  severe  bodily 
harm.  Those  who  know  the  Berri- 
gans say  they  are  such  firm  believ- 
ers in  the  sanctity  of  life  that  they 
could  never  threaten  death. 

**The  Catholic  resistance  had 
been  so  disturbed  by  even  the  slight 
force  required  to  get  past  clerks  at 
the  Catonsville  draft  board  that  the 
destruction  of  most  other  draft 
boards  was  conducted  at  night  to 
avoid  any  need  for  physical  con- 
straint. Considerable  restraint  would 
be  required  in  any  kidnapping. 

**The  Berrigans  have  operated 
rather  shrewdly  underground.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  they  would  plan 
such  a complex  operation  while  in 
prison  with  all  their  communica- 
tions subject  to  official  scrutiny. 
Many  of  the  specific  acts  alleged  in 
the  indictment  concern  the  passing 
of  messages  to  and  from  the  Berri- 
gans. 

♦♦Many  in  the  Berrigan  circle 
freely  admit  that  they  have  discuss- 
ed kidnappings but  only  in  an 

academic  sense,  weighing  its  virtues 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 

♦New  York  Times,  17  Jan.  1971. 

I.F.  Stone’s  Bi-Weekly,  28  Dec.,  1970 
Time  Magazine,  25  Jan.  1971. 

Village  Voice,  21  Jan.  1971. 
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(Continued  from  Page  4) 
and  defect  as  a revolutionary  tactic. 
After  the  kidnapping  of  Pierre 
Laporte  and  James  Cross  by  Que- 
bec separatist  terrorists,  the  Bern- 
gans  concluded  that  such  a tactic 
would  be  counterproductive. 

••Paul  Mayer,  an  alleged  co-con- 
spirator, and  a former  Benedictine 
monk,  remembers  Daniel  Berrigan 
speculating  that  “Bombing  wasn’t 
necessarily  violent  if  you  didn’t 
hurt  anybody."  The  trouble.  Father 
Dan  admitted  to  Mayer,  was 
that  one  could  never  be  certain  that 
someone  might  not  be  injured. 

**If  ^ey  are  indeed  head  of  a 
group  planning  to  disrupt  Washing- 
ton and  kidnap  a high  Government 
official  in  order  to  stop  the  war, 
then  Hoover  disrupted  a valuable 
intelligence  operation  by  talking 
about  it  in  public  and  thus  warning 
the  plotters  to  cover  their  tracks. 
Furthermore,  if  there  is  such  a plot 
and  they  should  be  brought  to 
court  for  this  conspiracy,  the  prose- 
cution has  been  put  in  jeopardy  by 
Hoover’s  babbling.  They  can  claim 
a mistrial  on  the  ground  that  his 
conviction  of  them  in  the  headlines 
before  they  were  even  indicted  had 
destroyed  any  possiblity  for  a fair 
trial. 

♦•Three  days  before  Dan  Berri- 
gan was  arrested  by  the  F.B.l.  in 
August,  1970.  he  recorded  a taped 
message  to  the  Weathermen,  in 
which  he  said  they  could  “break 
this  myth  that  has  you  stereotyped 
as  mindless,  indifferent  to  human 
life  and  death,  determined  to  raise 
hell  at  any  hour  or  place.”  He 
spoke  of  his  hope  that  “affection 


and  compassion  and  nonviolence 
are  now  common  resources  once 
more  The  mark  of  inhuman 
treatment  of  humans  is  a mark  that 
also  hovers  over  us.  It  is  the 
mark  of  the  beast,  whether  its  insig- 
ma  is  the  military  or  the  move- 
ment. ' The  revolutionary  move- 
ment. he  said,  could  have  ’ historic 
meaning"  only  as  it  is  dedicated  to 
"human  dignity  and  the  protection 
of  life,  even  the  lives  most  unworth- 
y to  heal.  A revolution  is  interesting 
insofar  as  it  avoids  like  the  plague 
the  plague  it  promises  to  heal."  It 
doesn’t  sound  like  a man  who  was 
about  to  blow  Washington  sky-high, 
does  it? 

On  the  other  hand: 

**In  some  conspiracies  alleged 

by  the  Government notably  that 

of  the  Chicago  Eight the  defend- 

ants came  from  widely  divergent 
segments  of  the  movement  and 
some  did  not  even  know  each 
other.  Catholic  activists  concede 
that  most  of  those  involved  in 
Hoover’s  indictment  come  from 
the  same  religious  community  and 
had  worked  together. 

**The  group  the  Government  ac- 
cuses of  planning  the  Washington 
operation the  East  Coast  Con- 
spiracy to  Save  Lives was  a real 

group  and  carried  out  some  actions, 
including  the  destruction  of  draft 
records  in  Philadelphia  and  General 
Electric  Company  records  in  Wash- 
ington. But  avowed  members  say 
only  one  of  those  indicted Fat- 

her Joseph  R.  Wenderoth — be- 
longed to  the  group  and  that,  in 
any  case,  it  has  not  been  active  in 
over  a year. 


••Philip  Berrigan,  who  won  a 
battlefield  commission  in  World 
War  II,  is  known  as  a bold  planner 
of  Catholic  resistance  operations. 
From  this  point  of  view,  if  Catho- 
lics had  intended  such  an  action  in 
Washington,  he  would  have  been  a 
logical  one  to  plan  it. 

••While  underground,  both  Ber 
rigans  are  said  to  have  talked  about 
“upping  the  ante”  in  Catholic  rvsis- 
tanee  activities.  They  are  said  to 
have  discussed  such  disruptive  ac- 
tions as  blocking  traffic  on  the  ring 
road  around  Washington  by  the 
systematic  stalling  of  automobiles 
and  tying  up  business  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  by  encouraging  thou- 
sands of  people  to  buy  single  shares 
of  securities  on  the  same  day. 

As  has  been  said,  reason  must 
await  the  facts. 

Hoover  has  come  under  fire 
from  members  of  Congress,  not  to 
mention  much  of  the  national 
press,  for  his  allegations.  His  attack 
on  the  Berrigans  provoked  criticism 
from  Rep.  William  R.  Anderson  (l) 
Tenn.).  Anderson  represents  a rural 
district  near  Nashville.  A graduate 
of  Annapolis,  he  won  a Bronze  Star 
in  combat  in  the  Pacific  in  World 
War  II  and  commanded  the  nuclear 
submarine  Nautilus  in  its  historic 
voyage  under  the  North  Pole.  An- 
derson defended  the  Berrigans  in 
several  newspaper  interviews,  and 
protested  their  harrassment  in  pri- 
son. He  protested  the  use  of 
leg-shackles  in  moving  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Berrigan.  “The  last  time  I 
saw  leg  shackles,"  he  told  the  House 
“was  in  Con  Son  Island  prison 
camp,  in  the  tiger  cages  of  the 


South  Vietnamese  government." 
(Rep.  Anderson  exposed  Con  Son 
last  summer.)  He  suggested  that 
Hoover  was  insensitive  to  the 
deeper  causes  of  crime,  and  for 
the  first  tune  begun  to  question 
the  Indochina  war  itself.  Four 
Congressmen,  including  William 
F.  Ryan  (D)  and  Ogden  R. 
Reid  (R)  of  New  York,  rose  to  the 
support  of  Anderson.* 

Upon  their  being  indicted,  the 
Berrigans  released  a statement 
which  sums  up  the  suspicions  and 
fears  of  many  people  about  Hoo- 
ver’s motives: 

"(The  Justice  Department’s)  ob- 
jective is  a simple  but  deadly 
one—  to  destroy  the  peace  move- 
ment by  creating  caricatures  of 
those  who  oppose  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia. 

“Knowing  that  most  Americans 
are  against  the  war,  the  Govern 
ment  has  embarked  on  a tragic  anil 
outrageous  course  to  stigmatize 
millions  of  morally  dedicated  op- 
ponents of  our  military  involve 
ment  in  Indochina  its  violent  and 
deranged  people. 

"We  call  on  all  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. whatever  their  political  or  reli- 
gious beliefs,  to  repudiate  the  use 
of  fabricated  charges  and  state  trials 
to  fucilitnte  the  implementation  of 
foreign  and  domestic  policies  that 
may,  if  unchecked  now,  make 
peace,  freedom  and  truth  anachron- 
isms of  another  day." 

•I.F,  Stone’s  Bi-Weekly,  28  Dee 
1970 


Emitt 

Rhodes 


Just  about  a year  has  passed  since  Paul  McCartney  died.  Or  at  least 
since  we  collectively  thought  he  died.  Now  we  know  better.  Not  only 
isn’t  Paul  McCartney  dead,  he  is  alive  and  functioning  under  at  least 
two  names. 

Ah  yes,  you  say,  it’s  time  for  another  round  of  this  sort  of  idiocy.  Ah 
yes,  I say,  it’s  time  for  another  round,  just  in  time  to  liven  up  the  cold 
February  nights. 

Paul  McCartney,  somehow  always  the  most  obvious  Beatle,  even  next 
to  master  showman  John,  has  recently  been  stealing  the  headlines  by 
his  reclusiveness,  living  out  in  Scotland  with  his  lovely  Linda.  Paul 
McCartney,  now  the  most  middle  class  Beatle,  sueing  for  dissolution  of 
his  business  partnership,  the  Beatles,  living  the  life  of  the  country 
squire,  reserving  center  stage  for  himself  in  Let  It  Be,  as  though  it  were 
Paul  McCartney  and  the  Beatles.  Paul  McCartney,  the  one  who  held  the 
Beatles  together  when  Brian  Epstein  died  and  is  now  holding  them 
apart,  is  recording  more  tracks  than  is  readily  apparent,  many  of  them 
under  the  name  Emitt  Rhodes. 

After  the  first  round  of  Beatle  solo  albums.  Paul  has  sort  of  sent  out 
an  advance  scout  with  his  new  album  Emitt  Rhodes.  Emitt  Rhodes, 
incidently,  does  not  claim  to  be  Paul,  and  I’m  sure  if  asked  he  would 
deny  it.  And  I’m  sure  that  Emitt  Rhodes  is  a real  person,  but  he  is  a real 
person  who  has  hired  himself  out  to  Paul  to  serve  as  his  alter  ego. 

If  I was  reading  what  I just  wrote  without  hearing  the  album,  I would 
dismiss  it  as  bullshit.  What  a crummy  gimmick  to  get  into  a record 
review  with!  But  I’m  not  reading  it,  I’m  writing  it,  and  I’ve  heard  the 
album.  Put  any  track  on  your  record  player  and  Paul  McCartney  comes 
out. 

The  album  cover  says  that  Emitt  Rhodes  plays  all  the  instruments, 
and  does  all  the  singing— sounds  familiar  huh?  It  also  quotes  the 
opening  song  on  the  second  side,  “Live  Till  You  Die":  "1  have  to  say 
the  things  I feel/I  have  to  feel  the  things  I say.”  Nice  bit  of  irony  ain’t 
it? 

This  new  album  is  not  as  good  as  McCartney,  it  lacks  the  hominess  of 
the  first  album,  the  homemade  quality  that  gave  McCartney  its  charm 
while  simultaneously  limiting  the  album,  holding  it  back.  It  also  lacks 
the  cheery  quality  of  songs  like  "Junk”  and  “Man  We  Was  Lonely”. 


by  Bennet  Zurofsky 


Emitt  Rhodes  is  obviously  a studio  Job,  the  production  is  much  better 
than  McCartney,  but  the  songs  simply  aren't  as  good  It  is  my  theory 
that  Paul  recorded  these  songs  and  decided  they  weren’t  good  enough 
to  elease  under  his  own  name,  and  too  good  not  to  release,  so  he 
invented  Emitt  Rhodes 

If  you  turn  on  your  radio  there  is  a good  chance  that  you  will  hear 
“Somebody  Made  For  Me”,  und  if  your  ears  behave  anything  like  mine 
you’ll  say  something  like  “What  Beatle  record  is  that  off  of?"  or  ‘ I 
didn’t  know  Paul  had  a new  record.”  It  isn’t  and  he  doesn’t;  it  belongs 
to  Emitt.  Like  all  the  songs  in  the  album  "Somebody  Made  For  Me"  is 
a good  song.  But  even  though  the  songs  all  make  good  singles,  as  an 
album  they  are  boring 

At  the  beginning  of  this  review  I mentioned  that  Paul  may  be  work 
ing  under  more  than  one  pseudonym.  In  making  that  statement  my 
mind  turns  toward  Badfinger  (who  not  only  sound  like  the  Beatles,  but 
whose  songwriter  looks  suspiciously  like  Paul)  and  the  Bee  Gees;  but 
they  are  your  job  for  those  cold  February  nights. 

Even  if  I’m  all  wrong  about  this,  the  fact  is  that  there  are  a number 
of  groups  making  a lot  of  bread  sounding  Just  like  the  Beatles,  and 
leaving  me  bored  with  the  whole  deal. 
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Special  supplement 

Livingston  College 
and  the 

University  Heights  Construction 

The  Livingston  Story 


The  Livingston 
Idea 


“Livingston  College  is  dedicated 
to  being  relevant  and  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  today — and  even 
more  to  the  needs  of  tomorrow," 
said  Dean  Ernest  A.  Lynton  at  the 
college  convocation  on  September 
10,  1969.  And  that  remains  the  Liv- 
ingston idea. 

The  need  for  relevuncy  in  train - 
inn  to  solve  rurul  problems  bus  been 

recognized  since  1857  when  the 
first  federally  aided  agricultural  col- 
lege opened  in  Michigan.  Higher  ed- 
ucation has  devoted  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  teaching  future  farmers  new 
methods  and  practical  skills  to 
make  better  use  of  rural  resources. 

Until  recently,  however,  higher 
education  has  not  formally  recog- 
nized urban  problems  or  considered 
them  worth  wile  as  a field  of  study. 
And  not  many  of  the  inner-city 
children  were  considered  worthy 
"college  material”  either.  That  is, 
until  a few  short  years  ago  when 
Livingston  College  planners  decided 
the  time  had  come  to  make  a “spe- 
cial commitment  to  education  of 
the  disadvantaged  and  problems  of 
urban  life." 

Donald  B.  Edwards,  assistant 
dean,  says,  "1  have  seen  hundreds 
of  college  students,  even  graduates, 
coming  out  who  were  ill-equipped 
to  deal  with  and  function  in  urban 
society  in  New  Jersey."  Livingston 
tenches  methods  of  coping  with  ur- 
ban life  to  improve  the  quality  of 
cities  much  the  same  as  agricultural 
schools  teach  methods  of  coping 
with  farm  problems  to  improve  the 
quality  of  rural  life. 

Despite  the  license  plate  slogan. 
New  Jersey  is  no  longer  a garden 
state.  It  is  heavily  populated  and 
highly  industrial.  Its  dense  urban 
centers  breed  poverty,  crime,  wel- 
fare problems,  bad  schools,  racial 
troubles  and  corrupt  administra- 
tions. Each  year  as  the  better -edu- 
cated people  and  taxpaying  busi- 
nesses move  further  into  the  sub- 
urbs, cities  have  less  talent  and 
money  to  alleviate  the  problems. 
Inevitably  the  financial  and  social 
bind  in  the  cities  worsens  year  by 
year. 

Clearly,  a city  administrator,  to 
be  effective  under  these  conditions. 


must  be  a new  breed.  He  must  thor- 
oughly know  urban  problems 
through  personal  experience,  but  he 
must  also  be  well  educated  to  un- 
derstand why  they  exist.  He  can  ef- 
fectively deal  with  them  only  if  he 
knows  the  avenues  open  to  him 
that  will  allow  him  to  pick  and 
choose  practical  solutions. 

However,  a combination  of 
first-hand  knowledge  of  poverty 
plus  familiarity  with  theories  about 
complexities  of  urban  problems  has 
been  almost  impossible  to  find.  A 
person  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 

mw  impact*  of  city  life  wil s not  like 

ly  to  be  well  educated.  He  simply 
was  not  standard  college  material 
and,  therefore,  did  not  really  mat- 
ter. Too  much  imagination  was  re- 


quired to  see  any  potential  contri- 
butions from  these  products  of  the 
inner  city. 

Livingston  College  officials  have 
that  imagination.  They  feel  that 
Livingston’s  most  important  role  is 
preparing  students  to  function  well 
in  their  world  as  it  actually  exists. 
Helping  the  high-potential  disadvan- 
taged student,  even  though  he  may 
be  high-risk,  is  its  distinctive  fea- 
ture. 

With  this  concept  in  mind,  the 
college  is  committed  to  actively  re- 
cruiting among  the  poor white, 

black  and  Puerto  Rican.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  its  second  year.  Septem- 
ber 1970,  according  to  assistant 
dean  Edwards.  30  percent  of  the 
students  were  black  and  Puerto  Ri- 


can, the  highest  ratio  of  any 
non-black  college  in  the  nation. 

After  they  have  been  admitted, 
many  factors  work  to  help  these 
disadvantaged  students  realize  their 
full  potential,  including  extensive 
guidance,  counseling,  and  tutoring. 
There  are  self-help  programs  such  as 
ASPIRA,  and  those  needing  financi- 
al help  can  join  work-study  pro- 
grams in  which  local  corporations 
and  community  agencies  use  the 
students  in  their  work  forces. 

Dean  Lynton  says," It  is  our  un- 
shakable conviction  that  we  must 
build  a/i  institution  which  reflects 
in  all  its  aspects  and  ail  its  compo- 
nents the  pluralism,  the  variety  of 
our  society."  He  believes  that  stres- 
sing the  differences  among  diverse 
groups  will  make  for  intellectual  ex- 
citement. Students  will  benefit  by  a 
new  awareness  of  many  subcul- 
tures. 

New  Jersey’s  citizens  and  leaders 
cannot  escape  urban  problems;  the 
state  will  soon  be  virtually  one  huge 
metropolis.  This  fact  influences 
programs  and  courses  offered  at 
Livingston. 

The  catalog  lists  many  course  of- 
ferings such  as  “Urban  Ecology,” 
"Power  and  Decision-Making  in  Ur- 


ban Communities,”  "Contemporary 
Moral  Issues,”  and  "The  Urban 
Poor."  They  deal  with  theories  of 
why  the  cities  have  decayed  and  be- 
come sordid,  and  what  can  be  done 
to  alleviate  the  misery. 

The  student  learns  to  apply  prin- 
ciples of  economics,  psychology, 
sociology,  public  health,  political 
science,  and  journalism  towards  a 
solution  to  the  problems. 

For  immediacy  and  relevancy, 
Livingston’s  Urban  Studies  and 
Community  Development  Depart- 
ment plans  to  take  the  classrooms 
into  the  community  whenever  pos- 
sible. it  will  maintain  ‘ field  sta- 
tions” in  major  urban  communities 
where  students  and  faculty  can 
work  full  or  part  time  in  research, 
writing,  discussions  or  student  in- 
ternships. 

Dean  Lynton  tells  his  students, 
“We  will  work  hard  to  show  you 
the  relevance  and  excitement  of  the 
skills  and  understanding  which  you 
can  acquire  during  the  coming 
years.”  But  he  also  warns  them, 
"How  you  spend  your  time  at  Liv- 
ingston will  determine  whether  you 
will  waster  your  life  or  spend  it 
wisely  for  your  own  benefit  and 
that  of  your  community.” 


A College  is  Born 

Early 

1960’s 

Federated  College  Plan  idea  evolves  in  response  to 
growing  need  for  more  space.  Rather  than  an  ex- 
panded Rutgers,  plans  are  laid  for  three  new  col- 
leges. 

1964 

Dr.  Gross  appoints  a committee,  including  Ernest 
Lynton,  to  study  colleges  elsewhere  and  submit 
suggestions  on  how  the  new  one  should  operate. 

1964 

$40,100,000  School  Bond  Issue  passes  on  Novem- 
ber 3. 

1964 

Formal  transfer  of  540  acres  of  Camp  Kilmer 
property  from  U.S.  Dept,  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  to  Rutgers.  Culmination  of  two  years’ 
negotiations. 

1965 

Dr.  Ernest  Lynton,  appointed  dean  of  the  first  of 
three  colleges  to  be  built  in  Kilmer  area. 

1968- 

1969 

Construction  begins  on  residential,  dining,  class- 
room and  laboratory  facilities  for  1500  resident 
students. 

1968 

Policy  of  pluralism  in  staff  and  faculty  as  well  as 
students  spelled  out. 

1969 

Opening  day  in  September  with  800  students. 
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Choice 


Under  the  federated  plan,  high 
school  students  applying  to  Rutgers 
University  may  identify  with  one  of 
three  college  communities Rut- 
gers, Douglass  or  Livingston and 

still  draw  upon  the  resources  of  a 
large  diversified  university. 

Admission  policies  for  the  three 
colleges  differ  greatly.  Douglass 
leans  heavily  on  rank:  75  percent  of 
the  incoming  freshmen  are  in  the 
top  10  percent  of  their  high  school 
class.  SAT  scores  and  guidance 
counselors’  recommendations  are 
also  considered.  Concerning  ex- 
tra-curricular activities,  however, 
Natalie  Aharoman,  Douglass  admis- 
sions director,  said,  "So  many  ap- 
plicants have  done  so  many  things, 
it’s  hard  to  choose  on  that  basis.” 

Rutgers  also  considers  rank  im- 
portant. Four  out  of  five  incoming 
freshmen  are  in  the  top  20  percent 
of  their  high  school  class.  ”VVe're 
selfish,"  said  Geoffrey  Gould,  Rut- 
gers associate  director  of  admis- 
sions. "We  want  good  kids.”  Con- 
cerning outside  activities,  Gould 
said,  "We  don’t  look  for  political 
activists  but  students.” 

Livingston  is  most  liberal  in  its 
admission  requirements.  “No  one 
set  of  criteria  can  be  used,”  said 
Doris  Holohan,  Livingston  assistant 
director  of  admissions.  " Where  rank 
is  indicative,  it  counts.  If  other  con- 
siderations outweigh  rank,  it  is  not 
counted.” 

A record  of  active  involvement  is 
extremely  important  for  admission. 
"In  the  early  stages  of  Livingston’s 
development,  it  is  important  to  get 
students  who  want  to  help  organize 
the  college  and  make  it  grow,"  said 
Miss  Holohan. 

Livingston  is  innovative  com 

pared  with  Kutgcrs  und  Douglass, 

which  are  traditionalist  in  their 
orientation.  It  is  more  liberal  in 
outlook,  academically  and  socially. 
"In  some  ways,  Livingston  is  more 
representative  of  what  is  happening 
now  in  some  young  peoples’ 
minds,”  said  Miss  Aharonian. 
“Chaucer  and  Beowulf  are  fine,  but 
there  are  other  things  going  on  in 
the  world,”  echoed  Miss  Holohan. 

Major  programs  new  to  Rutgers 
University  are  offered  at  Living- 
ston: urban  planning,  Afro-Ameri- 
can studies,  and  a growing  number 
of  Asian  and  African  languages. 

Part  of  the  Livingston  philosop- 
hy is  that  classroom  activities  must 
be  relevant  to  what  goes  on  in  the 
outside  world.  The  many  disadvan- 
taged students  at  Livingston  pro- 
vide, in  their  classes,  first-hand  con- 
tact with  outside  problems.  The 


faculty  feels  that  in  this  way  con- 
flicts are  channelled  into  meaning- 
ful dialogue  and  a meaningful  learn- 
ing situation. 

"The  main  problem  at  Living- 
ston is  transforming  an  ideal  into  a 
reality,  said  Miss  Holohan.  "Inno- 
vation is  rare  in  this  country.  Re- 
structuring is  that  much  more  diffi- 
cult because  there  is  no  prece- 
dence.” 

The  Livingston  faculty  is  com- 
pletely dedicated  to  the  furthering 
of  the  Livingston  "idea”  but  Gould 
of  Rutgers  pointed  out,  “It’s  a hell 
of  a good  faculty  but  the  students 
determine  the  tenor.”  In  some  ways 
innovation  causes  problems.  "It 
takes  real  maturity  and  the  kids  just 
don’t  have  it,”  Gould  said. 

"The  Livingston  faculty  believes 
that  the  students  can  handle  free- 
dom if  given  the  chance,"  said  Miss 
Holohan. 

All  three  colleges  have  extensive 
counseling  programs.  At  Livingston, 
the  design  of  the  buildings  allows 
students  constant  counseling  out- 
lets. For  example,  the  student 
lounge  is  in  the  same  building  as  the 
academic  offices.  This  close  prox- 
•mity  was  planned  to  make  interac- 
tion between  students  and  teachers 
flexible  and  inevitable. 

Also,  each  student  is  assigned  an 
advisor  on  orientation  day. 

The  Rutgers  counseling  program 
has  two  main  thrusts,  one  of  which 
is  academically  oriented.  Dean  Bis- 
hop and  twenty  faculty  members 
take  care  of  the  academic  counsel- 
ing, and  Howard  Crosby,  Dean  of 
Students,  is  available  for  non-aca- 
demic counseling. 

At  Douglass,  each  freshman  class 
is  given  an  advisor  who  works  with 
the  students  until  they  choose  a 
major.  Then  the  department  heads 
take  over. 

LivingKtora  "<H  "yulcrii  lx  «-.x- 

tremely  flexible.  All  students  re- 
ceive a pass,  fail  or  "pass  with  ho- 
nors" grade  in  every  course  taken. 
Faculty  members  offer  a written  e- 
valuation  on  each  student  in  addi- 
tion to  the  grade.  "Evaluations  arc 
more  important  to  graduate  schools 
than  grades,”  said  Scott  Randolph, 
assistant  to  the  director  of  admis- 
sions at  Livingston. 

Douglass  students  are  graded  on 
a scale  of  one  to  five.  Freshmen  do 
not  receive  a cumulative  average  un- 
til their  second  semester;  the  first 
semester  is  set  aside  as  a trial  per- 
iod. 

At  Rutgers,  first  semester  fresh- 
men receive  pass  or  fail  grades.  Dur- 
ing the  second  semester  they  ary 
graded  on  a one  to  five  scale,  but 
they  are  not  given  a cumulative 


average  until  the  first  semester  of  Uonship.  students  got  to  know  each 
sophomore  year  oilier  as  people  with  whom  they 

Student  reaction  to  the  three  can  live  and  work  on  a daily  basis. 

&hh,S  TUn  "«  n*wr  l»d  a SUV  as  a friend 

Debbie  YudkoviU.  a Livingston  before  I came  to  Livingston”  one 
sophomore,  said.  "I've  thought  of  co-ed  said,  comparing  her  exper 

;£2rerLln?  i to  man>’  ience  to  a "brother-sister”  relation - 

times,  but  1 couldn't  stand  the  ship, 
rules."  . , 

SLISS-T  18  cmus  “d,  ™hU- 

WhUe  „,“„v  Kutsi-rs  and  Don* 

hroro*  ?se  Tn'°n  °"  alui  «>«"«  »"•  conceived  with  (in- 

l T V h°PC  Uu«  Uie  students’  attention 

gated  the  Livingston  campus  across  wtt,  bl.  hdd  num,  by  inl(>rest  tbnn 

force. 
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the  nver 

Stephanie  Pignataro.  a Douglass 
freshman  said.  "I  have  met  many 
Livingston  students  and  1 seem  to 
have  much  in  common  with  them, 
but  the  Livingston  degree  doesn't 
seem  to  mean  as  much  as  the  Doug 
lass  degree." 

"I  heard  that  Livingston  is  not 
accredited  and  that  race  relations 
are  tense,  but  I spent  one  hour  here 
and  all  the  things  1 had  heard  van- 
ished from  my  mind,”  said  Linda 
DeMichele,  a high  school  senior. 
“It’s  great." 


While  no  class  is  "typical”,  a 
popular  film  class  is  representative 
of  this  thinking.  Sixty  students, 
most  of  them  wearing  jeans,  sit  in  u 
comfortable,  modern  auditorium. 
One  girl  knits  a sweater.  Small 
groups  talk  among  themselves. 

The  instuctor  walks  in,  carrying 
two  bright  red  film  cartons  under 
his  arm.  He,  too,  is  confortably 
dressed,  wearing  a plaid  shirt,  open 
at  the  neck. 

After  talking  to  the  class  for  a 
few  minutes  he  dims  the  lights  and 
the  film  starts.  It  is  one  the  class 
has  seen  before,  a typical  thirties 
musical.  During  the  lug  production 
number  a few  students  sing  along. 
Others  join  them  in  a happy,  spon- 
taneous reaction. 

Camera  angles,  lighting,  symbol 
ism,  surrealism,  und  soundtracks  are 
among  the  subjects  discussed  after 
the  film.  The  class  becomes  so  in- 
volved that  only  after  someone  re 
marks  that  it  is  t»  lb  does  the  class 
leave  to  catch  dinner  before  the 
dining  room  closes. 

Many  who  couldn’t  take  the 
course  because  of  lack  of  room 
uudit  it.  "I  just  wanted  to  he  in  on 
this  class;  it’s  fun,  and  1 learn  some- 
Umiff,  ’ maid  ono  much  st  udent 

Even  with  all  of  the  constructive 
Pastel-colored  human  figures  on  efforts  Livingston  has  u long  way  to 
a black  background  form  a huge  go.  "Of  course  Livingston  hus  had 
outdoor  mural  at  one  entrance  to  its  share  of  beginning  problems,  but 
Livingston  college.  The  design  was  we’re  only  in  the  second  your  of 
painted  on  a handball  court  by  Dan  operation,”  commented  Henry  Yoo, 
Newman’s  art  class  in  what  the  the  college’s  student  representative 
catalog  calls  "Place.”  to  the  University  Senate. 


Community  / 


Newman  is  Livingston’s  Art  De- 
partment chairman.  He  offered  a 
philosophy  applicable  to  the  entire 
Livingston  community  in  comment- 
ing on  the  value  of  the  mural. 

"What  makes  a place  humane 
and  viable,”  he  said,  "is  its  recepti- 
vity to  human  energies,  to  human 


Faced  with  conflicting  values, 
pressures  from  parents,  and  a desire 
to  do  something  meaningful  with 
their  lives,  many  student  fell  an  in- 
ner need  to  justify  their  own  ac- 
tions. 

"You  begin  to  realize  that  no 
mutter  what,  or  how  much  you 


urges  to  leave  a positive  mark.  Too  learn  in  school,  it  will  be-  useless, 
many  of  our  environments  repel  because  society  doesn't  wont  YOU 
this  urge  or  stand  indifferent  to  it.  or  need  YOU.  All  it  wants  is  that 
If  people  cannot  leave  a creative  your  skills  und  knowledge  be  used 
mark  on  a place,  they  may  end  up  in  their  way,”  said  Hill  Wittig,  u stu- 
taking  the  place  apart.  dent. 

“The  creative  mark  is  the  signa-  Expression  of  such  frustration 
ture  of  caring,  of  reaching  out  to  can  take  the  form  of  dropping  out, 
humanize,  to  make  the  indifferent  violence,  aputhy,  or  searches  for  en- 
viable.” cape,  including  drug  abuse. 

Out  of  this  creative  urge,  the  de-  "There  are  basic  student  prob- 
sire  to  shape  the  future  of  the  col-  lems  here,"  said  a recent  editoriul  in 
lege,  sprang  many  of  the  elements  Medium,  the  college  newspaper, 
of  the  Livingston  community.  “which  can  only  be  dealt  with  on  a 

College  committees,  handling  student  level.  Problems  such  as  har 
matters  as  diverse  as  the  commune  augment,  assault,  robbery  and  secur- 
ty  government  and  the  admission  of  ity  must  be  dealt  with  by  stu 
new  students,  are  composed  of  stu-  dents.  " 


dents  and  faculty,  usually  in  a 
50-50  relationship. 

Livingston’s  Academic  Associa- 
tion, the  community  government,  is 
organized  to  provide  equal  repre 


Medium  said  the  new  collage 
constitution  is  a necessary  step  if 
students  are  going  to  help  solve 
these  problems.  It  is  by  means  of 
this  constitution  and  new  courses. 


photo*  by  SHn  Konwlwi 


sentation  for  minority  group  stu-  activities,  and  "the  human  energies, 
dents.  Blacks,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  human  urges  to  leave  a positive 
Orientals  make  up  about  25  per  mark”,  that  answers  to  the  prob 
cent  of  the  college’s  enrollment.  lems  of  the  community  are  sought. 

If  co-education  humanizes  the  From  the  beginning,  students, 
college  atmosphere  by  making  it  faculty  and  administration  have 
like  the  "real  world”,  then  the  worked  for  this  goal,  realizing  that 
co-ed  dorms  intensify  this  effect.  these  problems  are  the  same  ones 

Beyond  the  regular  dating  rela-  our  society  in  general  must  solve. 
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Community  II 

Livingston  College  opened  its 
doors  on  the  site  of  the  former 
Camp  Kilmer  in  September  of  1969 
to  a freshman  class  numbering  500. 
Livingston  forms  a federation  with 
Rutgers  and  Douglass  Colleges,  con- 
tributing its  particular  resource! 
and  talents,  but  retaining  its  identi- 
ty and  own  undergraduate  program. 

According  to  its  catalog,  "under 
this  plan,  a Livingston  student  has 
both  the  intimacy  of  the  small  col- 
lege and  the  diversity  and  resources 
of  a large  university." 

Exactly  how  "intimate"  is  the 
student  body  at  Livingston  today, 
one  year  later?  Does  a sense  of 
community  exist,  some  bond  that 
ties  students  because  of  Living- 
ston's relatively  small  size,  its  dis- 
tinctive academic  program  and  its 
geographic  location? 

Of  the  students  questioned,  the 
majority  did  find  some  sense  of 
community  at  Livingston,  albeit 
with  reservations. 

According  to  sophomore  Nancy 
Buun,  an  environmental  science 
major,  "Compared  to  last  year,  it 
has  changed.  Then  there  was  a 
strong  sense  of  community.  Every- 
one had  to  work  together  to  get  the 
ball  rolling." 

How,  then,  does  the  idea  of 
community  manifest  itself  this 
year?  "Academically,  in  the  class- 
room students  seem  to  be  toge- 
ther," says  Victor  Brisman,  a soph- 
omore art  major.  "We  are  a group 
of  people  living  together,  utilizing 
each  other’s  knowledge  and  exper- 
iences." 

Sara  Joffe,  a freshman  urban  ed- 
ucation student,  calls  Livingston  "a 
loose  community  of  hippies,  cra- 
zies, and  blacks.  The  community 
has  divisions  within  itself,  but  is 
willing  to  defend  itself  from  outside 
intrusions." 

This  striated  community,  com- 
piled of  distinct  types,  seems  to  be 
the  common  definition  of  what  the 
student  body  ut  Livingston  is.  Like 
a modern  urban  city,  there  is  a 
closeness  in  physical  living  and  at- 
mosphere which  brings  factions  to- 
gether. 

Says  sophomore  Deborah  Kel- 
ley, who  is  studying  oceanography 
at  Livingston.  "I  feel  as  if  Living- 
ston  were  one  beautiful  family  We 
usually  would  go  out  of  our  way  to 
help  everybody.  We  fought  for  our 
Academic  Assembly  and  everybody 
planted  trees  in  Unit  2.  Livingston 
was  a fantastic  idea  with  fantastic 
students  and  a fantastic  faculty.  1 
hope  it  doesn’t  start  to  crumble.” 

As  far  as  the  other  campuses  of 
Rutgers  University  go,  all  of  the 
students  interviewed  felt  that  a 
stronger  sense  of  community  exist- 
ed at  Livingston  than  at  either  Rut- 
gers or  Douglass.  They  referred  to 
Livingston  being  "a  lot  smaller  and 
closer  knit,”  and  not  having  "too 


much  to  go  through  for  grades.” 

For  Sara  Joffe,  "the  sense  of 
community  is  stronger  here  than  at 
Rutgers  or  Douglass.  I guess  be- 
cause people  here  are  at  least  a little 
idealistic.  At  other  campuses  it  is 
just  a state  school.” 

"Especially  because  Livingston 
exists  in  the  most  urban  state  in  the 
nation,  the  gap  between  the  campus 
and  the  community  must  be  nar- 
rowed,” states  the  Livingston  cata- 
log. Has  it  been,  however?  Some 
students  felt  this  was  a false,  unreal- 
istic statement. 

One  sophomore  political  science 
major  said,  “The  gap  between  cam- 
pus and  community  has  not  been 
realistically  narrowed.  Livingston  is 
physically  isolated  from  any  com- 
munity. It  is  not  possible  to  bridge 
the  intellectual  gap  when  there  is  a 
physical  gap  as  well.” 

Victor  Brisman  also  denounced 
this  plan,  calling  it  a "narrow-mind- 
ed” approach  to  community:  "Liv- 
ing in  plastic  dorms  with  floure- 
scent  air  and  eating  machine  food 
served  by  black  sisters?  The  state  of 
Nrw  Jt-rsey  milking  campus  com- 

munity  is  pure  buffoonery.” 


than  I was  previously,”  states  Nan- 
cy Baun. 

Livingston  also  offers  a realistic 
education  because  it  incorporates 
the  community,  the  harsh  realism 
of  an  urban  life,  with  the  school 
community,  an  academic  situation 
with  the  usual  school-related  social 
functions. 

“Livingston  is  a place  where  you 
can  find  out  certain  things  about 
society,”  says  Sara  Joffe,  "and 
maybe  do  useful  things  after  you 
graduate. 

‘ Livingston  is  like  other  places  - 
you  learn  wherever  you  go.  I’ve 
gone  through  a lot  of  changes  here; 
being  in  a college  environment  has 
changed  me  because  before  this  I 
was  out  on  the  streets.  There  are 
some  far-out  and  beautiful  people 
here,  who’ve  shown  me  love  and 
friendship  and  insanity.  I guess  I 
kinda  love  it  here,  which  is 
strange.” 


to  blacks  that  there  would  be  space 
available  to  them. 

“It  makes  it  easier  for  blacks  to 
get  along  on  campus,”  Gaston  said. 
"There  is  a definite  racist  feeling 
within  the  black  group.” 

Sophomore  John  Brown  agreed 
with  Gaston,  adding,  “Black  kids 
wanted  to  live  among  themselves.  It 
strengthens  identity  with  our  race.” 

Another  Livingston  student, 
sophomore  Bill  Gaycik,  said. 
"Everyone  stays  with  people  who 
share  similar  views.  This  is  a reflec- 
tion of  the  outside  community. 
People  are  getting  into  their  own 
thing  with  their  own  group.  This 
“community”  thing  was  more  the 
administration’s  than  the  stu- 
dent’s.” 

Dean  of  Student  Affairs  Law- 
rence Pervin  believes  there  can  be  a 
Livingston  community  and  has  said, 
"We  can  have  separate  states,  each 
with  their  own  interest,  still  feeling 
as  if  they  are  part  of  the  communi- 
ty. Being  a community  doesn’t 
mean  a blurring  of  interests. 

"Livingston  allows  and  encour- 
ages differences.  There  is  still  a fair 
amount  of  interaction  if  not  a great 
feeling  of  brotherhood.  We  reflect 
the  outside  world,  of  course,  and  in 
some  ways  we’re  better.  The  hostile 
racist  feelings  that  do  exist  are  be- 
tween individuals,  not  entire 
groups.” 

As  the  recent  Admissions  pam- 
phlet says,  "Livingston  isn’t  a mir- 
acle ....  yet.” 


Faculty 


Someone  did  concur  with  the 
Administration’s  statement,  how- 
ever. According  to  Elaine  Diamono, 
a biology  major,  "Livingston  is  the 
community  -•  racial  tension,  ap- 
athy, robberies,  etc.  They  are  the 
same.  Livingston  was  created  as  a 
natural  community,  instead  of  an 
ivory-tower  campus.” 

The  social  activities  at  Living- 
ston are  fairly  active  and  varied,  in- 
cluding frequent  showings  of  popu- 
lar movies,  dances,  concerts  and  lec- 
tures. There  is  also  a student-organ- 
ized newspaper,  the  Livingston 
Medium,  which  has  been  well-re- 
ceived. They  all  contribute,  in  part, 
to  the  “school  community”. 

A freshman  English  major  finds 
that  "these  mediums  let  the  people 
become  exposed  to  these  sources  of 
learning  and  informing.”  Elaine  Di- 
amono thinks  ‘ school  activities  are 
important,  in  order  to  create  a 
’school  community’;  -f  nothing  hap- 
pen-. on  weekends,  people  might 
leave,  creating  the  ‘suitcase’  school, 
which  Livingston  is  not.” 

Says  Victor  Brisman:  “All  events 
at  Livingston  are  relevant  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  me  at  different  times." 

Livingston  College  is  an  import- 
ant venture  because  it  is  a multi-ra- 
cial,  multi-purpose  college,  a 
self-contained  community  that  ex- 
poses its  students  to  the  trials  and 
benefits  of  an  urban,  realistic  edu- 
cation. As  Elaine  Diamono  said, 
Livingston  is  the  community.” 

For  this  reason,  students  gain 
much  from  their  experiences  as  un- 
dergmduates  at  Livingston.  "Going 
there  has  given  me  a much  broader 
view  of  life,  and  I believe  1 am  more 
open-minded  about  most  things 


Non-community 

In  the  early  days  of  Livingston 
College,  cynics  viewed  the  plans  for 
admissions  and  asked,  "Will  racism 
be  a problem?;  will  the  administra- 
tion’s idea  of  a close-knit  communi- 
ty be  effective?” 

Livingston  is  now  well  into  its 
second  year  and  attitudes  of  stu- 
dents as  to  its  success  are  somewhat 
varied.  They  are  not  quite  as 
idealistic  as  they  once  were,  al- 
though idealism  has  not  been  aban- 
doned. 

Approximately  200  students  at 
Livingston  reside  in  all-black  dorms 
formed  by  the  students  themselves. 
A Puerto  Rican  dorm  has  also  been 
started. 

Liberal  white  students  entering 
Livingston  in  September,  1969,  ad- 
mit that  they  expected  more  love 
and  brotherhood  than  they  received 
--  or  were  allowed  to  give. 

Joan  McGee,  a junior  at  Living- 
ston, said,  "When  blacks  excluded 
themselves  from  the  community  by 
creating  an  all-black  dorm,  they 
caused  more  feelings  of  white  ra- 
cism on  the  campus." 

The  reasons  for  a Black  House 
are  varied.  Carol  Turner,  Assistant 
to  the  Associate  Dean  and  also  a 
full-time  student  at  Rutgers  feels 
that  the  summer  program  in  1969, 
which  was  composed  of  a majority 
of  black  students,  caused  these  stu- 
dents to  have  a common  bond 
which  would  make  them  want  to 
live  together. 

"Of  course,  it’s  difficult  for  the 
individual  white  kid  to  understand 
this  black  separatist  movement,” 
said  Mrs.  Turner.  “They  were  hop- 
ing that  blacks  and  whites  could 
work  together  here.” 

Lawrence  Gaston,  a University 
employee  at  Livingston,  feels  that 
an  all-black  dorm  was  a guarantee 


“She  must  work  24  hours  a 
day.” 

"He  really  makes  an  effort  to  be 
dynamic  in  class.” 

"He  wants  Livingston  to  suc- 
ceed; that’s  how  he  appears  to  me.’ 

"He  wants  to  help  people,  you 

know  what  I mean?” 

Diversity  is  the  hallmark  of  Liv- 
ingston’s faculty,  but  students  find 
their  teachers  seem  to  have  one 
thing  in  common:  a willingness  to 
work  with  the  students. 

"Involvement  with  students  is  a 
part  of  the  teaching  responsibility 
of  every  faculty  member,”  accord- 
ing to  Livingston’s  catalogue. 

Typical  of  the  faculty  is  Dr.  Al- 
bert Blumberg,  chairman  of  the 
philosophy  department.  Besides 
teaching  and  writing  a textbook  on 
logic  and  translating  another  book 
from  German,  he  serves  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  which  is  the 
voice  of  the  college  government  and 
mediator  of  disputes  between  the 
two  chambers  of  the  government. 

‘I  have  no  office  hours,”  says 
another  professor,  urban  communi- 
cations specialist  Jerome  Aumente, 
contradicting  the  sign  on  his  door 
which  clearly  posts  his  schedule. 

“We  try  to  know  the  students 
personally,"  he  says,  explaining 
why  he  considers  himself  always  av- 
ailable. 

“Students  have  got  to  feel  we 
are  people.  In  fact,  I am  often 
taken  for  a student,’  he  says,  glanc- 
ing down  at  his  faded  dungarees. 

In  contrast,  Dean  of  Academic 
Affairs  Bernard  Charles  dresses  con- 
ventionally. He  flatly  states  that  the 
Livingston  faculty  is  “the  best  in 
the  country.” 

“Great  care  has  been  exerted  in 
bringing  in  the  kind  of  faculty  that 
would  strike  a balance  between  the 
traditional  faculty  members  who 
meet  all  the  academic  criteria,”  he 
explains,  “and  a faculty  which  par- 
ticipates in,  and  involves  itself  with 
community  relations  activities.” 

Aumente.  for  example,  has  been 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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(Continued  from  Page  8) 
extensively  involved  in  community 
affairs,  but  he  has  a quality  academ- 
ic background  as  well,  having  stu- 
died at  Rutgers,  Columbia  and  Har- 
vard. the  last  as  a Nieman  Fellow. 

A former  urban  affairs  reporter 
for  the  Detroit  News  and  a former 
reporter  for  the  Newark  News,  he 
has  written  a book  called  “Urban 
Challenge:  Can  the  City  Survive?" 
plus  numerous  magazine  articles. 

When  a prospective  faculty 
member  is  interviewed,  it  is  not 
enough  that  he  be  expert  m his 
field.  According  to  Dr.  Gerald  Pom- 
per.  chairman  of  the  political 
science  department,  he  must  be 
able  to  communicate  on  the  subject 
and  stimulate  students. 

“One  of  the  questions  we  ask  in 
interviews  is:  ‘How  will  you 
teach?’,”  he  says. 

"We  like  to  have  students  at 
these  interviews,”  he  says,  “but  it’s 
been  more  of  a struggle  to  get  them 
there  than  keep  them  out.” 

To  be  a good  teacher,  one  must 
have  a passionate  interest  in  what 
he  is  teaching,  he  says.  “No  one  has 
to  teach  what  is  no  longer  interest- 
ing to  him.”  This  is  less  true  in 
other  colleges,  he  noted. 

Dr.  Shanti  Tangri,  chairman  of 
the  economics  department,  doesn’t 
put  into  his  curriculum  vita  that  he 
has  published  ten  poems,  three 
novels  and  three  plays.  Creative 
writing  is  a dimension  of  his  person- 
ality, but  he  takes  no  chances  after 
being  told  he  lost  a position  at  a 
major  university  for  that  inclusion, 
he  said,  with  a laugh. 

As  Dr.  Tangri  sees  it,  one  of  the 
biggest  personal  problems  the  facul- 
ty must  confront  is  the  amount  of 
time  a new  institution  takes  away 
from  the  research  and  writing  by 
which  it  is  judged. 

When  he  had  to  cancel  a course 

recently,  owing  to  inadecjuute  en- 
rollment, he  said  he  first  advised 


a committee  to  improve  the  condi-  familiarize  ourselves  with  all  the  ed 
Uons  of  women  employees.  She  ex-  ucational  institutions  m the  state, 
pressed  the  hope  that  most  depan-  "I  do  think,  though.”  Owens 
ments  are  trying  to  correct  the  situ-  added,  “that  the  concept  of  Living- 

8tl<nL  slon  ntvess*ry  at  this  time.  Some 

Dean  Charles  says  the  college  is  such  institution  should  be  in  exist 
committed  also  to  bringing  in  a sig-  ence." 


nificant  number  of  minority  faculty 
members. 

Now  we  have  a commitment 
and  sensitivity  as  far  as  women  are 
concerned,’  he  said,  "and  we  will 
move  toward  improvement.” 

Views  of  State 
Legislators 

A representative  sampling  of  se- 
veral state  legislators  reflects  guard 
ed  optimism  regarding  the  future  of 
Livingston  College. 

"Livingston  is  a very  interesting 
experiment,”  commented  Assem- 
blyman John  Ewing  (R-8th,  Somer- 
set), chairman  of  the  Assembly’s 
Education  Committee.  “I’m  waiting 
for  more  time  for  it  to  develop,  and 
watching  the  results. 

"It’s  difficult  to  tell  right  now  if 
Livingston  is  headed  in  the  right 
direction  or  not,”  added  Ewing. 
“We’re  hoping  the  results  will  be 
very  positive,  but  can’t  say,  as  yet, 
if  they  will  be  or  won’t  be." 

"Frankly,  I have  some  questions 
about  Livingston,”  said  the  Rev.  S. 
Howard  Woodson  (D-fith.  Mercer), 
also  an  Assemblyman,  whose  son 
attends  the  college. 

“I’ve  talked  to  several  parents 
who  are  concerned  about  a number 
of  problems  at  Livingston.  Subject 
matter,  the  operation  of  the  school, 
and  decorum  are  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  brought  up. 

“Also  on  many  people’s  minds 
are  questions  of  discipline  in  the 

ac-fiool  same  are  wondering.  Car 

example,  what  is  happening  to  their 


"The  College  is  making  an  inter- 
esting and  worthwhile  experiment 
m education,”  commented  Assem- 
blywoman Millicent  Fenwick 
(R-8th,  Somerset)  of  Somerville. 
"I'm  sure,  as  in  any  experiment,  it 
will  modify  itself  as  it  goes  along." 

Stressing  the  invaluable  role 
which  Livingston  plays  in  a world 
of  greater  and  greater  specializa- 
tion. Mrs.  Fenwick  addl'd,  “We 
have  all  come  to  realise  today  that 
there  is  a need  for  less  standardised 
educational  arrangements;  Living- 
ston is  one  of  those. 

“We  must  begin  to  offer  differ- 
ent types  of  education  to  different 
people.  Today,  for  example,  with 
our  accrediting  system,  various  de- 
grees mean  different  things  at  the 
various  institutions.  Then'  has  been 
for  some  time  an  effort  made  to 
standardize  everything,  which  I 
think  is  wrong. 

“We  need  more  and  more  diver- 
sity," concluded  Assemblywoman 
Fenwick,  “and  Livingston  is  part  of 
that  movement.” 


Public  Reaction 


each  student  by  mail,  and  then  fol- 
lowed up  the  letter  with  an  ap- 
pointment. 

One  art  student  calls  department 
chairman  Dan  Newman  “more  fun- 
ky than  most.”  Another  said  that 
he  arrives  early  in  the  morning  and 
leaves  late  at  night.  Another  merely 
says,  “He’s  a guy  with  a shitload  of 
work.” 

All  is  not  well  with  the  Living- 
ston faculty.  Carol  Turner,  assistant 
to  the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs, 
pointed  out  in  a letter  to  the  stu- 
dent paper  that  there  are  no  women 
at  the  chairman  level,  nor  as  full 
professor,  although  there  are  many 
women  at  the  lower  levels. 

Dr.  Amelie  Rorty,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  has  organized 


sons  and  daughters  there." 

Expressing  his  concern  over  the 
highly  experimental  nature  of  the 
College,  Woodson  concluded. 
“Some  may  question  Livingston’s 
experimental  approach  to  educa- 
tion, for  instance,  whether  this  ap- 
proach may  be  adopted  by  other 
colleges,  or  accepted  by  the  gradu- 
ate schools.” 

“I  really  don’t  feel  qualified  to 
comment  on  Livingston,”  noted  As- 
semblyman Ronald  Owens  (D-llth, 
Essex)  of  Newark,  a member  of  the 
Assembly’s  Education  Committee, 
“since  I was  only  there  once,  as  the 
College  was  being  transformed  from 
the  Camp  Kilmer  site.  Not  all  of  us 
(on  the  Education  Committee),  of 
course,  have  had  the  opportunity  to 


In  September,  1969,  a feature 
story  appeared  in  the  Daily  Home 
News  entitled  "Woodstock  Aura 
Lives  at  Livingston."  It  pointed  out 
apparent  similarities  between  the 
atmosphere  and  the  people  at  Liv 
ingston  College  and  those  of  the 
"Aquarian  Philosophy.” 

Several  days  later  a man  in 
North  Brunswick  wrote  a letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  paper. 

“ (-'an  the  public,”  he  asked, 
"really  expect  Livingston  to  be  a 
center  of  mind-destroying  drug 
taking,  nudity,  and  sex  orgies?” 

To  find  out  what  the  public  to- 
day thinks  of  Livingston  College,  a 
straw  poll  was  conducted  by  ran 
domly  selecting  40  numbers  from 
the  local  telephone  directory  and 
asking  those  who  answered  ubout 
their  opinion  of  Livingston. 

24  of  those  polled  (60  percent) 
never  heard  of  Livingston  College, 
don’t  care  about  it,  or  merely  know 
that  it  exists. 

Of  the  remaining  respondents, 
eight  (20  percent)  registered  what 
can  be  termed  "unfavorable’’  re- 
plies toward  Livingston,  while  six 
(15  percent)  answered  "favorably.” 
The  other  two  hung  up. 

All  hut  one  of  the  "unfavorable” 
respondents  refused  to  allow  their 
comments  or  names  to  be  used  for 
publication.  The  lone  exception 
was  a soft-spoken  New  Brunswick 
High  School  teacher  who  asked  to 
be  identified  no  further.  She  said 
the  impression  of  Livingston  is  ‘ not 
very  favorable  among  my  fellow 
teachers.” 

"It  seems  to  be  a wide-open 
campus,”  she  said,  “with  sex  and 
drug  offenses.’ 

She  attributed  the  reason  for 
this  image  to  unfavorable  press  cov- 
erage of  the  college.  Actually  from 
1968  to  the  present,  a great  major- 
ity of  the  articles  in  the  press  have 
concerned  the  concepts  and  ideals 
of  the  college,  while  only  a few 
have  reported  the  “incidents” 
which  have  occured. 

Jose  Stein  bock,  of  the  Rutgers 
News  Service,  believes  the  press 
coverage  to  be  "generally  fair.” 

All  of  the  “favorable”  respond- 
ents felt  that  the  liberal  atmosphere 


and  the  stress  on  student  respon 
sibil it y ure  both  necessary  amt  ben- 
eficial to  the  students  and  com- 
munity. 

Mrs.  Mary  Morrison  of  Plscata- 
way,  wife  of  a Rutgers  graphics  pro- 
fessor, praised  the  Livingston  fac- 
ulty us  "excellent  instructors,"  and 
said  that  Livingston’s  admission 
policy  is  “for  the  good  of  every 
one.” 

Mrs.  Charles  Miller,  also  of  lhs 
cutaway,  feels  that  the  college  is  ”u 
great  asset  to  tins  side  of  the  river 

A fervent  admirer  of  the  child 

ren’a  show  •’Semin ip  Street,”  Mm 
Miller  said,  “Any  form  of  educa- 
tional experimentation  iH  worth- 
while if  it  can  help  one  loam  hot- 
ter. " 

The  other  respondents  all  voiced 
similur  opinions,  emphasizing  the 
"newness,”  "liberal,”  and  1 expe- 
rimental’ qualities  of  the  college. 


Confron  la  lion 

American  college  and  university 
administrators,  who  have  proved 
tense,  unimaginative  and  Inflexible  In 
confrontations  with  student  radicals, 
may  leurn  a lesson  from  the  Warden 
(Dean)  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford 
When  presented  with  a list  of  "non 
negotiable  demands,"  the  unflup 
pable  administrator  replied 

"We  note  your  threat  to  take  what 
you  call  ‘direct  action*  unless  your 
demands  are  Immediately  met  We 
feel  that  It  Is  only  sporting  to  let  you 
know  that  our  governing  body  In 
eludes  three  experts  In  chemlcul  wur 
fare,  two  ex -commandos  skilled  with 
dynamite  and  torturing  prisoners, 
four  qualified  marksmen  In  both 
small  arms  and  rifles,  two 
ex -artillerymen,  one  holder  of  the 
Victoria  Cross,  four  karate  expert*, 
and  a chaplain  The  governing  body 
has  authorized  me  to  tell  you  that  we 
look  forward  with  confidence  to 
what  you  call  a ‘confrontation,'  and  I 
may  say  even  with  anticipation.” 


The  following  people 

collaborated 

In  the  compilation  of 

Ihit  tpecial 

feature 

Mr  Todd  Hunt 

Chrlttme  Mo  wry 

Barbara  Hun/lng ar 

Chatter  Smith 

Diana  Sidon 

Jay  Slvln 

Hobart  Kiggint 

Molind*  Dalahunty 

Lauranca  Andarion 

Richard  Hubbard 

Up  on  University  Heights,  land  of  the 
golf  course  and  Davidson  dormitories, 
new  buildings  are  appearing.  All  are 
modernistic  and  somewhat  impressive. 
Depending  on  your  viewpoint  they  can 
either  be  considered  as  inspiring  or 
further  incursions  of  concrete  on  a once 
green  countryside.  All  the  buildings  are 
necessary.  There  is  a new  administration 
building,  medical  school,  mathematics 
and  computer  complex,  and  chemistry 
lab.  Some  of  the  buildings  are  still  under 
construction.  Others  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

Some  buildings  are  nowhere  in  sight. 
The  married  student  housing  seems  to  be 
deteriorating  rather  than  improving.  Mod- 
est improvements  have  been  made  at 
Davidson,  but  the  area  still  closely 
resembles  certain  portions  of  Siberia.  As 
for  the  fieldhouse,  the  Governor  has 
endorsed  it,  but  definite  plans  have  yet  to 
replace  the  athletic  department's  pipe 
dreams. 

The  construction  sites  pictured  here 
show  that  the  Heights  area  is  rapidly 
changing.  One  lonely  farm  remains  as  a 
reminder  of  the  old  days,  but  all  around 
are  the  concrete  and  brick  towers  of  a 
modern  university. 
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Bombings  Cost  Militants 
Potential  Support 


Douglas  E.  Kneeland 


"Bombings  Cost  Militants  Potential 
Support”,  By  Douglas  E.  Kneeland,  Co- 
pyright 1970  by  the  New  York  Times 
Company.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

*‘Wc  told  them  to  bomb  it,  to 
blow  it  up.  And  then  they  blew  it 
up.  And  we  said,  ‘My  God,  they 
blew  it  up!’’’ 

The  slender,  darkhaired  girl, 
pretty  in  blue  jeans  and  a loose 
pullover  top,  paused,  her  brown 
eyes  hurt,  confused.  Most  of  the 
eight  or  nine  other  young  radicals 
casually  surrounding  two  pitchers 
of  beer  and  the  greasy  remains  of 
hamburgers  and  french  fries  in  the 
back  room  of  the  Plaza,  a bowling 
alley,  bar  and  restaurant  a few 
windswept  blocks  from  the  State 
Capitol  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  nod- 
ded understanding^. 

Nearly  all  were  members  of  the 
staff  of  Kaleidoscope,  an  under- 
ground weekly  that,  like  innumer- 
able others  around  the  country,  had 
printed  instructions  for  making 
bombs  and  had  repeatedly  exhorted 
militants  to  action. 

They  had  been  discussing  the 
bombing  last  August  24  of  the 
Army  Mathematics  Research  Center 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  that 
killed  a graduate  student,  injured 
four  other  persons  and  caused  $6 
million  damage.  And  they  were  still 
shaken. 

A team  of  correspondents,  in 
several  weeks  of  reporting  across 
much  of  the  nation,  has  determined 
that  the  continued  bombing  by 
such  groups  as  the  Weathermen  is 
alienating  large  numbers  of  radicals 
and  many  college  youths  who 
would  be  potential  supporters  of 
the  movement  that  if  the  bombers 
are  trying  to  rally  adherents  to  their 
cause,  they  are  failing. 

They  also  seem  to  be  failing  to 
bring  about  the  harsh  repression 
that  some  militants  say  they  are 
willing  to  face  to  lure  others  to 
their  side  in  a struggle  against  the 
Government. 

On  the  campuses  and  among 
many  radicals,  there  is  a feeling  of 
real  ambivalence— a sense  that  the 
bombers  are  wrong  and  are  hurting 
the  chance  for  any  meaningful  poli- 
tical change,  accompanied  by  a 
deeply  entrenched  empathy  with 
their  disillusionment. 

Many  youths,  even  while  they 
disagree  with  the  tactic,  understand 
the  bombers’  rationalizations  that 
their  acts  are  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  “repressive"  institu- 
tions and  that  the  destruction  of 
property  is  not  violence— that  vio- 
lence can  be  perpetrated  only 
against  people,  as  in  the  killing  in 
Vietnam. 


angered  to  the  point  of  supporting 
repressive  measures. 

Some  views  were  encountered 
frequently  around  the  country: 
“Bombings  are  suicidal  and  are 
not  bringing  any  change  except  an 
increase  in  repression,"  said  Harvey 
Ovshinsky,  long  active  in  radical 
movements  in  Detroit.  * Blowing  up 
the  CM. A.  building  will  not  bring 
home  the  troops.’ 

Most  radicals  are  not  following 
the  Weathermen,  Mr.  Ovshinsky 
added,  but  once  a bomber  is  caught 
and  charged  with  conspiracy,  radi- 
cals and  other  youths  will  support 


declared  of  the  bombings: 

“People  don’t  like  them,  but 
they’re  not  outraged.  They’re  just 
annoyed.” 

Most  people  who  have  studied 
radical  groups  agree  that  political 
bombings  are  the  desperate  acts  of 
a weakened  movement  that  has  not 
attracted  a mass  following. 

Nonviolent  Tradition 
One  reason  for  the  bombers’ 
failure  to  win  many  followers  is 
that  most  radicals,  college  students 
and  others  of  the  youth  culture  are 
steeped  in  the  nonviolent  traditions 


More  Ambivalence 
Among  faculty  members  and 
much  of  the  general  public,  there 
seems  to  be  a similar  ambivalence 
for  somewhat  different  reasons. 
The  radical  left  has  almost  always 
warned  the  occupants  of  a building 
that  was  to  be  bombed  and  they 
have  usually  timed  explosives  to  go 
off  when  then1  was  a minimum 
chance  of  hurting  anyone.  While 
many  people  are  distressed  by  the 
bombings,  few  seetn  frightened  or 


him. 

‘Support  for  Victims’ 

“They  identify,”  he  explained. 
"You  show  support  for  victims  of 
oppression.  They  become  heroes 
because  they  fought  the  law.  Many 
would  harbor  Bernardino  Dohrn  or 
Angela  Davis.” 

“The  Weathermen  personify  the 
frustrations  of  the  radical  move- 
ment now,"  said  Michael  Charney, 
a 20-year-old  history  major  who  is  a 
spokesman  for  the  Oberlin  Radical 
Coalition.  “They  show  a contempt 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

“What  they’re  really  saying  is 
that  you  can’t  organize  a mass 
movement  in  the  United  States  for 
a revolution  so  they’re  resorting  to 
terrorism.  It’s  dangerous  for  the 
whole  radical  movement,  because 
the  reaction  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can is  that  all  radicals  are  bom- 
bers.” 

Case  for  Indifference 
Sitting  at  the  counter  in  .John- 
ny’s Restaurant  near  Wayne  State 
University  in  Detroit,  Bruce  Hern, 
18,  a freshman,  said: 


“I  just  don’t  like  what  both  sides 
are  doing— the  Weathermen  or  the 
Government.  I guess  being  indiffer- 
ent is  the  best  way.  1 myself  can’t 
suggest  any  ideas  on  how  to  solve 
things.  Kveryone  should  mind  his 
own  business.  That  would  be  the 
best  way  if  it  was  possible.” 

And  Herman  Bates,  a Westchest- 
er conservative  who  worked  in  Bar- 
ry Gold  water’s  Presidential  cam- 
paign in  1964,  on  a plane  ride 
between  Chicago  and  New  York 


of  the  civil  rights  and  peace  move- 
ments. 

They  sincerely  deplore  the  pos- 
sibility of  killing  or  maiming  inno- 
cent people.  And  while  many 
sympathize  with  the  frustrations  an 
the  goals  of  the  extremists  and 
would  willingly  shelter  them  from 
the  police,  they  consider  their  tac- 
tics “adventuristic”  and  “counter- 
productive,” inviting  unwanted  re- 
pression and  scaring  away  potential 
supporters. 

Moreover,  the  bombings  have 
brought  no  heavy  repression  that 
would  sharply  polarize  the  country. 

The  Federal  Government  and 
some  states  have  tightened  up  their 
laws  on  the  sale,  use  and  transporta- 
tion of  explosives.  The  F.B.l.  has 
stepped  up  its  efforts  to  find  sus- 
pected bombers.  The  police  depart- 
ments of  many  cities  have  increased 
the  size  of  their  bomb  squads, 
partly  because  of  the  soaring  num- 
ber of  threats  that  must  be  checked 
out.  But  there  have  been  no  mass 
arrests  and  the  public  has  shown  no 
appetite  for  witch-hunts. 

Law-and-Order  Drive 

For  example,  the  Nixon  Admini- 
stration’s law -and -order  campaign 
against  the  “radical-liberals”  and 
“anarchy”,  which  was  in  crescendo 
in  October  at  the  same  time  the  far 
left  was  taking  credit  for  bombings 
in  the  Weathermen’s  “fall  offen- 
sive," was  considered  by  most  ob- 
servers to  have  been  largely  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Even  in  Wisconsin,  where  the 
bombing  death  of  the  graduate 
student  caused  widespread  revul- 


sion, Republican  attempts  to  make 
violence  an  issue  failed. 

Lieut.  Gov.  Jack  B.  Olson,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor, 
used  television  spots  picturing  him 
standing  in  front  of  the  devastated 
math  center,  while  a sound  track 
indicated  that  liberal  professors 
were  partially  responsible  for  the 
bombing.  Mr.  Olson  lost  to  a Demo- 
crat, Patrick  J.  Lucey,  by  the  unex- 
pectedly large  margin  of  125,000 
votes,  and  the  Democrats  upset  the 
Republicans  to  win  control  of  the 
State  Assembly  by  67  to  33,  their 
largest  edge  in  history. 

Finds  Sympathy 

“I  think  the  bombing  really  pro- 
vided some  sympathetic  reaction,” 
Robert  Taylor,  a vice  president  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  said. 

‘ People  thinking  twice  know  you 
can’t  prevent  a bombing  or  that  we 
don’t  support  it.  It’s  not  the  same 
as  having  radicals  bring  in  people  to 
disrupt  conservative  speakers.  That, 
they  blame  the  university  for. 
They  think  we  could  run  a tighter 
ship.” 

Still,  the  bombings  go  on  with 
what  most  experts  agree  is  a rapidly 
increasing  frequency  and  intensity 
in  the  last  few  years.  A lack  of 
national  records,  except  for  recent 
months,  makes  comparisons  almost 
impossible  with  earlier  periods 
when  violence  swept  the  country 

and  bombings  were  in  vogue. 

However,  the  bomb  section  of 
the  New  York  Police  Department 
has  kept  thorough  records  for  a 
number  of  years.  These  present  a 
startling  picture  of  the  rise  in  inci- 
dents. In  1961,  the  section  handled 
722  cases;  in  1965,  it  had  1,011 
cases;  in  1969,  cases  rose  to  3,192, 
and  as  of  the  second  week  of 
November  of  1970  they  totaled 
8,745. 

From  Threats  to  Defusing 
In  bomb  squad  parlance,  every 
duty  that  members  are  called  upon 
to  perform  is  a “case”.  This  ranges 
from  checking  out  anonymous  false 
telephone  threats  to  defusing 
bombs  and  incendiary  devices  to 
searching  out  a building  that  a 
dignitary  is  to  visit. 

There  has  been  no  complete 
breakdown  of  cases  in  New  York 
for  1970  as  yet,  but  in  1969  the 
total  included  2,587  anonymous 
and  unfounded  threats  of  bombs, 
93  exploded  bombs,  19  unexploded 
bombs  that  had  to  be  defused,  and 
443  other  cases  that  actually  in- 
volved such  things  as  explosives  or 
incendiary  devices.  The  50  other 
cases  listed  in  this  total  were  not 
explained. 

While  the  totals  for  last  year  have 
not  been  fully  broken  down,  the 
New  York  Police  reported  that  as 
of  July  20  they  had  dealt  with  122 
bombs,  exploded  or  unexploded, 
surpassing  all  of  those  found  last 
year.  Threats  rose  to  more  than 
6,000  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year. 

Conflicting  Figures 
Such  national  figures  as  are  avail- 
able are  conflicting,  but  they  give 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
bombings. 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Last  summer  the  Alcohol,  lobac 
co  and  Firearms  Division  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  presented 
to  the  Senate’s  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  bombing 
statistics  it  had  collected  for  the 
period  of  Jan.  1, 1969.  to  April  15, 
1970,  from  local  and  state  law- 
enforcement  agencies. 

The  statistics  showed  that  during 
that  period  there  were  975  explo- 
sive bombings  in  the  nation.  3.355 
incendiary  bombings  and  35.129 
bomb  threats. 

The  subcommittee  itself,  how- 
ever, using  news  clippings  primarily, 
decided  that  there  were  only  599 
explosive  bombings  and  453  incen- 
diary bombings  from  Jan.  1.  1969, 
to  July  9,  1970, — a period  almost 
three  months  longer  than  that  stud- 
ied by  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  Division. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  in  a 
study  of  its  own,  recorded  350 
explosive  bombings  between  last 
Jan.  1 and  Oct.  25. 

Many  Types  of  Bombers 

Almost  anyone,  in  government 
or  out,  who  speaks  of  bombings 
these  days  is  talking  or  thinking 
about  the  Weathermen  or  other 
radical  leftists.  This  is  partly  be- 
cause they  have  sought  publicity, 
partly  because  their  targets  have 
been  military,  police,  government 
or  industrial  establishments  and 
partly  because  the  F.B.I.  has  placed 
several  militants  on  its  “most-want- 
ed” list. 

However,  they  have  laid  claim  to 
relatively  few  of  the  total  number  of 
bombings  and  a careful  perusal  of 
any  of  the  various  lists  of  explo- 
sions in  the  nation  would  indicate 
that  there  are  a great  many  other 


The  Rutgers  News 
types  of  bombers  abroad  in  the 
land. 

In  fact,  the  experts  say  bombers 
are  a diverse  group,  embracing  the 
radical  left,  the  radical  right,  black 
militants,  racketeers,  persons  in- 
volved in  labor  disputes,  immi- 
grants, such  as  Cubans,  who  have  a 
grievance  against  the  present  gov- 
ernment in  their  homeland,  and  the 
mentally  ill  who  have  a real  or 
fancied  grudge  against  society. 

Disenchanted  Youths 
Still,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
disenchanted  young  leftists  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the 
bombing  totals. 

"The  radicals  are  driving  the  rac- 
keteers out  of  the  bombing  busi- 
ness," said  Detective  William 
Schmitt,  a stocky,  20-year  veteran 
of  the  New  York  plice  bomb  sec- 
tion. He  added  almost  wistfully: 

“In  the  old  days,  when  we 
caught  a bomber  such  as  George 
Metesky,  the  threat  was  over.  Now. 
if  you  catch  one,  you  haven’t 
stopped  the  organization.  There  are 
others  to  take  his  place.’ 

This  is  a problem  that  troubles 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
F.B.I.  A Justice  Department  official 
in  Washington,  admittedly  guessing, 
put  the  number  of  Weathermen  at 
fewer  than  500.  These,  he  noted 
with  some  chagrin,  are  scattered 
around  the  nation  in  groups  of 
three  or  four,  making  infiltration 
by  informers  or  the  F.B.I.  almost 
impossible. 

Recalls  Dues  Paid  by  F.B.I. 
Another  official  recalled  with 
some  yearning  in  his  voice  the  days 
when  the  department  used  to  joke 
that  “the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the 
Communist  party  would  go  out  of 
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business  if  the  F.B.1.  quit  paying  revolutionary  ideals, 
tlieirdues.’  Instructions  for  making  bombs 

.peaking  of  the  Black  Panthers,  and  carrying  on  guerrilla  warfare 
the  Communist  party,  the  Klan  and  are  easily  available  from  the  under 
tbe  right-wing  Minute  men.  a Justice  ground  press,  libraries  or  from  any 
Department  spokesman  said.  “We  number  of  radical  groups  that  insist 
know  pretty  well  what  they’re  do-  they  do  not  take  part  m such 
pri'tty  structured.”  actions  themselves. 

The  young  radicals  are  anything  In  a note  taking  credit  for  the 
but  struct ui\»d  and  most  law  en-  bombing  of  an  R.O.T.C.  building  at 
forvement  officials  do  not  see  their  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the 
bombuigs  as  a national  conspiracy  Quaker  Moon  Tribe  said  : 
in  any  but  the  loosest  sense-small  "We  intend  to  disarm,  dismantle, 
groups  with  similar  aims  spread  disable  and  destroy  the  military  and 
acro«  the  country.  pig  might  of  Amerika.  Wherever  we 

Who  are  the  bombers?  are,  however  we  can.  We  have  no 

A taped  message,  purportedly  B-52V  our  bombs  are  lovingly  con 
rom  Miss  Dohrn.  was  released  by  structed  and  lovingly  hud  by  hand." 
the  Yippies  on  Oct.  8,  the  third  A young  woman  social  worker  m 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Che  Columbus.  Ohio,  who  was  active  in 
Guevera,  the  Cuban  revolutionary,  demonstrations  last  spring  at  Ohio 
in  Bolivia.  Calling  for  the  "fall  State  University,  explained  the  at 
Offensive  of  youth  resistance,”  it  traction  for  at  least  some  of  the 
declared  in  part:  bombers. 

"Now  we  are  everywhere  and  "There's  a crisis  in  the  move- 
next  week  families  and  tribes  will  ment,"  she  said.  "Things  have  split 
attack  the  enemy  around  the  coun-  apart  and  many  people  are  tired 
try.  It  is  our  job  to  blast  away  the  There's  a lot  of  attraction  when  a 
myths  of  the  total  superiority  of  few  people  can  blow  up  a building 
The  Man.  and  do  millions  of  dollars  of  dam 

Within  days,  Federal  buildings,  age  and  the  news  media  carries  it  all 
R.O.T.C.  buildings  and  armories  over  the  country.  Then  the  people 
were  bombed  in  various  parts  of  the  can  slip  underground,  look  at  each 
country.  Many  of  the  actions  were  other  and  say , *1  la, ha. ’ 
quickly  claimed  by  groups  such  as  "There  is  a romantic  thing  about 
the  Quaker  Moon  Tribe  in  Seattle  it  You  con  be  the  revolutionary  for 
and  the  Perfect  Park  Homegrown  a day  but  not  really  get  involved 
Garden  Society  in  Santa  Barbara.  Like  you  and  your  girl  going  a 
California. 

Are  they  Weathermen?  Or  free 


lance  radicals''  Or  youngsters  out  something. 


round  blowing  up  bridges  It  gives 
you  a feeling  that  you’ry  doing 


The  following  New  York  Times 
staff  members  assisted  Mr  Knee 


for  excitement?  What  is  a Weather- 
man? Anyone  who  says  he  is?  

There  are  no  cards  to  carry,  dues  to  land  in  the  reporting  for  this  arti 
pay.  Any  person  or  group  can  c/e  Agis  Salpukas,  Douglas  Robin 
choose  a romantic  name  from  the  son,  John  Kifnvr,  Martin  Waldron 
youth  culture  and  expound  some  and  Michael  T Kaufman. 
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A bolition  of  the  Heath  Penalty 


Letter  to  a Doubter 


Ed.  Note:  Ed  Ziegele  heads  a coor- 
dinating agency  at  Rutgers  which  is 
working  for  the  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty.  Interested  parties 
may  contact  Ed  at  RPO  1857  for 
more  information. 

Dear  Mr. 

II  disappointed  me  that  you  felt 
my  reading  of  your  letter  would 
never  reach  the  second  paragraph, 
after  you  offered  your  support  of 
the  death  penalty  in  the  first.  Not 
only  did  I study  the  entire  letter, 
hut  I feel  obligated  to  answer  it, 
since  your  views  represent  those  of 
a sizeable  portion  of  the  society  we 
are  working  within.  To  ignore  those 
views  would  name  our  work  re- 
mote, and  actual  abolition  impos- 
sible. We  can’t  listen  only  to  those 
who  support  us.  Likewise,  I hope 
you  allow  me  an  answer  to  your 
thoughts  on  abolition. 

The  basic  defense  you  supplied 
for  capital  punishment  was  its  de- 
terrent value.  Basically,  the  threat 
of  the  death  penalty  is  supposed  to 
make  a would-be  murderer  enter- 
tain second  thoughts,  and  thus  pre- 
vent murders.  But  with  study,  this 
is  shown  to  be  false.  Most  murders 
are  committed  in  a state  of  passion: 
a son  kills  his  father  in  the  heat  of 
anger.  These  are  called  situational 
defenses,  and,  although  no  less  bru- 
tal by  name,  there  is  no  deterrent 
effect  whatsoever  since  there  is  no 
thought  of  capital  punishment  at 
the  commission  of  the  crime. 

Premeditated  murders,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  where  one  would 
expect  to  find  a relationship  be- 
tween murder  rates  and  capital  pun- 
ishment. No  such  relationship  is 
found.  Perhaps  this  can  be  ex- 
plained by  saying  that  most  men 
who  plan  out  murders  never  expect 
to  be  caught,  or  don’t  care  if  they 
are.  But  it  is  clear,  in  states  which 
have  abolished  the  death  penalty, 
that  murder  rates  have  never  risen 
unless  it  was  proportional  to  the 
national  or  regional  average.  And  in 
states  which  have  reintroduced  the 
death  penalty  after  its  abolition, 
the  murder  rates  never  decreased, 
unless,  again,  it  was  proportional  to 
the  national  or  regional  average. 
Crime,  including  murder,  cannot  be 
explained  by  penalties.  Penalties 
occur  after  the  fact.  Rather  crime  is 
explained  by  numerous  variables 
such  as  socio-economic  levels,  avail- 
ability of  weapons,  geography  and 
even  climate.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
capital  punishment  cannot  be 
hailed  as  a deterrent. 

However,  even  if  capital  punish- 
ment were  a deterrent,  we  would 
oppose  it..  The  practice  of  capital 
punishment  runs  contrary  to  the 
goals  of  a modern  criminal  justice 
system.  We  offer  treatment  to  fit 
the  individual,  rather  than  punish- 
ment to  fit  the  crime.  The  goal  is  a 
cure,  and  with  capital  punishment 
you  eliminate  along  with  life  the 


very  hope  of  cure.  Correctional 
systems  were  created  to  cure,  not 
to  kill. 

But  you  say  for  ‘‘These  crimin- 
als" there  can  be  no  cure,  that  they 
have  no  right  to  live. 

Don’t  separate  society  into  crim- 
inals vs.  non  criminals,  in  the  sense 
that  ‘‘they’’  are  all  bad  and  beyond 
cure,  while  ‘‘we”  are  incapable  of 
doing  wrong.  Such  a separation  is 
more  dangerous  than  Black  vs. 
White,  since  in  a racial  sense  the 
conflict  is  at  least  in  the  public  eye. 
Conversely,  the  prison  walls  not 
only  separate  prisoners  from  socie- 
ty, but  society  from  the  prisoners 
and  prison  policies.  You  said  these 
criminals  could  not  be  rehabili- 
tated. But  can  you  really  assert,  in 
good  conscience,  that  you  fully 
understand  what  takes  place  behind 
those  bars? 

Our  system  of  criminal  justice,  in 
1971,  still  relies  on  punishment  as 
the  basis  of  its  correctional  system . 
Very  few  meaningful  treatment 
programs  are  in  existence,  and 


those  that  are  operating  are  general- 
ly on  a small  scale.  By  treatment 
programs  we  don’t  suggest  psychia- 
trists asking  inmates  questions 
about  motherhood.  Certainly  there 
are  severe  cases  where  psychiatrists 
(among  other  professionals)  are 
needed.  But  sometimes  the  best 
programs  are  often  the  simplest.  A 
case  in  point:  work  release.  Without 
dwelling  on  statistics,  work  release 
is  one  program  which  treats  people, 
of  all  things,  like  people.  They 
work  during  the  day  at  factories, 
and  return  to  prison  in  the  evening. 
Results  are  excellent,  better  than 
most  other  programs. 

But  even  work  release  functions 
on  a small  scale.  Murderers  might 
not  be  allowed  out  of  the  prison, 
although  (hey  too  would  profit  by 
the  working  experience.  The  rea- 
son? The  public  is  unaware  of  the 
individual  aspects  of  murderers,  and 
feels  frightened  that  a man  of  this 
‘‘type"  would  be  allowed  out  of 
prison. 

Mere  punishment,  without  signif- 


A Statement  of  Policy 

Movement  Against  Death  is  an  educational  coordinating  agency, 
whose  immediate  goal  is  the  complete  and  unconditional  abolition  of 
capital  punishment.  We  do  not  believe  that  one  man  should  so  judge 
another  as  beyond  all  hope,  redemption  and  rehabilitation,  and 
thereafter  send  him  to  his  death.  To  do  so  is  nothing  short  of 
premeditated  murder. 

Abolition  must  be  complete.  The  death  penalty  is  equally  unjust 
whether  the  victim  of  the  crime  be  a police  officer  or  slum  dweller, 
black  man  or  white  man.  We  will  not  compromise  our  position  by 
allowing  the  retention  of  death  statutes  for  the  murder  of  a police 
officer  or  prison  guard.  To  do  so  elevates  the  standing  of  one  human 
over  another  and  denies  equal  protection  under  the  law. 

Abolition  must  be  unconditional.  When  we  speak  of  the  sanctity 
of  human  life,  we  must  also  speak  of  the  quality.  We  are  not  in  a 
position  to  judge  which  is  more  humane,  life  in  prison  or  death  in  the 
chamber.  Most  abolitionists  are  quick,  however,  to  make  just  such  a 
compromise  when  it  appears  necessary  for  position  of  an  abolition 
bill. 

We  do  not  compromise  with  human  life.  To  require  an  alternative 
assumes  that  one  is  needed,  that  something  in  the  present  system  is 
worthwhile  and  should  be  carried  over  into  the  new.  Both  the 
assumption  and  the  common  alternative,  mandatory  life 
imprisonment,  are  improper.  The  death  penalty  serves  no  moral  or 
practical  purpose.  Like  the  death  penalty,  and  to  a lesser  extent  any 
specific  term  sentence,  mandatory  life  imprisonment  assumes  or 
ignores  the  incorrigibility  or  corrigibility  of  man.  Instead  of  saying, 
'We  can  t cure  you,  so  we’ll  kill  you,”  life  imprisonment  says,  "We 
can’t  cure  you,  so  we’ll  lock  you  behind  bars  for  life.”  This  is  bad 
enough  in  a criminal  justice  system  which  does  not  rehabilitate  as  is 
the  case  with  ours.  But  it  is  a tragedy  in  a system  that  has  the 
potential  to  rehabilitate,  as  is  also  the  case  with  ours.  Correctional 
systems  were  created  to  cure,  not  kill. 

Instead  of  an  alternative,  we  offer  a substitute.  The  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Warren  E.  Burger,  believes  that 
the  mandatory  sentences  are,  ' one  of  the  impediments,  not  one  of 
the  assets,  to  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.”  We  offer  that 
Chief  Justice  Burger  calls  an  "indeterminate”  sentence.  When  an 
offender  is  capable  of  an  adequate  performance  in  society,  he  should 
be  released . A judge  in  1971  cannot  tell  what  a man  will  be  like  in 
ten,  five,  or  even  one  year.  An  indeterminate  sentence  allows  for  the 
individual  consideration  of  each  case. 

To  implement  such  a proposal  would  not  only  require  substantial 
alteration  of  the  existing  parole  system,  but  also  reform  of  the  entire 
criminal  justice  system.  The  reforms  are  badly  needed,  for 
continuance  of  the  present  system  insures  nothing  but  continuation 
of  present  failure, 


by  Ed  Ziegele 


icant  treatment  programs,  can  never 
be  effective  in  rehabilating  offen- 
ders. I would  venture  to  say  that 
those  offenders  who  are  rehabili- 
tated today,  and  their  numbers  are 
small,  are  rehabilitated  in  spite  of 
the  prison,  not  because  of  it.  The 
point  I wish  to  make  is  this.  We 
have  not  yet  tried  large  scale  treat- 
ment programs  within  our  prisons. 
They  work  in  other  countries,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  can’t 
work  just  as  well  here  in  America. 
We  have  the  knowledge  for  such 
programs  but  not  the  will.  Until  we 
do,  it  is  all  the  more  unjust  to 
execute  those  we  don’t  wish  to 
cure. 

You  did  mention  that  the  death 
penalty  is  a terrible  weapon,  and 
that  you  wouldn’t  wish  to  possess 
the  power  in  your  own  hands,  nor 
the  knowledge  of  that  possession 
on  your  own  conscience. 

To  me  this  was  the  most  fright- 
ening message  in  your  letter,  for  it 
implies  a seemingly  unbreakable 
barrier  existing  between  the  state 

and  the-  individual.  Morr  than  that, 

you  also  appear  content  to  perpetu- 
ate the  separation  of  state  and 
individual  by  taking  a submissive 
stand. 

The  only  group  besides  the 
courts  that  can  legally  abolish  or 
retain  capital  punishment  is  your 
state  legislature.  The  legislature  can 
act  only  with  your  approval.  I’m 
certainly  not  suggesting  that  the 
technique  of  democracy  has  been 
perfected  in  this  country,  but  with- 
out question  an  organized  group  of 
citizens  can  acquire  enough  influ- 
ence to  substantially  alter  our  laws, 
including  death  statutes.  (Indeed, 
there  are  only  seven  active  aboli- 
tionists in  the  entire  country,  and 
they  have  effectively  brought  the 
issue  of  capital  punishment  to  the 
courts.)  Since  the  state  can  be 
representative  of  your  views,  you, 
along  with  other  individuals,  do 
hold  the  power  of  death,  and  life, 
in  your  hands.  If  you  don’t  utilize 
this  influence,  you  accept  the  status 
quo— if  you  don’t  change  the  laws, 
you  accept  them. 

Movement  Against  Death  feels 
that  the  state  should  not  be  granted 
the  power  to  forever  eliminate  what 
it  can  never  provide.  We  do  not,  at 
this  time,  take  our  cause  to  the 
state  legislatures,  for  we  recognize 
that  it  is  the  constituencies,  the 
people,  who  must  first  be  made 
aware  of  the  problem.  We  hope  that 
the  public  will  raise  questions  about 
the  law,  and  not  remain  silent,  and 
take  that  awesome  power  from  the 
State.  Silence  means  nothing  more 
than  approval,  and  that  silence  is 
terribly  potent.  When  you  consider 
this  in  terms  of  legislative  inaction, 
it  brings  the  quesion  to  poignant 
conclusion.  If  you’re  old  enough  to 
vote,  you’re  old  enough  to  kill. 
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I am  a communist.  I am  a fascist.  I am  a 
racist.  I am  a neo -Malthusian  bullshitter.  Or, 
in  other  words,  I am  a member  of  Zero  Popu- 
lation Growth  ( ZPG )— probably  the  most  mis- 
understood movement  in  the  country  today. 
The  numerous  labels  and  adjectives  applied  to 
the  ZPG  movement  are  generally  based  on 
simple  ignorance  of  our  real  motives  and 
goals.  Therefore,  I will  try  to  explain  why  we 
believe  the  United  States  and  the  world  are 
overpopulated  right  now  and  why  control 
of  population  growth  is  a legitimate  concern 
of  society. 

The  case  for  limiting  population  growth  is 
complex  indeed.  It  involves  a whole  range  of 
biological,  social,  political,  and  moral  factors, 
and  may  even  go  contrary  to  the  concept  of 
“ human  rights"  as  we  now  view  them.  Be- 
cause of  the  multi-faceted  nature  of  the  topic, 
I will  present  the  arguments  in  three  install- 
ments, which  will  appear  in  three  consecutive 
issues  of  News  and  Comment.  Part  I will  pre- 
sent the  basic  biological  principles  involved. 
Part  II  will  discuss  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  aspects  of  population  growth,  and 
part  III  will  deal  primarily  with  possible  solu- 
tions to  the  population  problem. 

All  species  have  a limitless  capacity  to  re- 
produce, a capacity  which  helps  ensure  surviv- 
al. However,  this  boundless  fecundity  is  nor- 
mally kept  under  control  by  natural,  self-regu- 
latory processes.  To  understand  the  impact  of 
human  population  growth,  which  has  tempo- 
rarily escaped  natural  control,  one  must  un- 
derstand the  concepts  of  population  growth, 
the  ecosystem,  and  carrying  capacity. 

Population  growth  is  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  organisms  with  time.  In  a labora- 
tory situation,  this  growth  starts  off  slowly, 
but  quickly  accelerates;  soon  the  growth  rate 
is  exponential.  Then  at  some  point  the  growth 
rate  slows  and  begins  an  inevitable  decline. 
This  typical  pattern  of  population  growth  il- 
lustrates an  important  lesson  - the  growth  of 
every  population  creates  the  conditions  for  its 
own  ultimate  limitation.  How  is  the  limitation 
effected?  There  are  only  two  ways:  a decrease 
in  birth  rate,  or  an  increase  in  death  rate  (or 
both).  In  nature,  the  death  rate  is  the  more 
important  factor.  In  a laboratory  situation  an 
increase  in  death  rate  can  result  from  food 
depletion,  waste  build-up,  over-crowding 
stresses,  etc.  Regardless  of  the  cause,  the  end 
result  is  the  same  - a “population  crash.” 

A population  of  bacteria  in  a flask  — a pop- 
ulation of  humans  on  the  earth  - is  there  a 
difference?  The  answer  must  be  yes  and  no. 
The  earth  represents  a finite  space  with  finite 
resources,  just  as  does  the  flask,  and  both  can 
support  a certain  population  size  and  no 


more.  The  earth,  however,  supports  a much 
greater  complexity  of  organisms  and  environ- 
mental factors  act  and  interact.  The  complex- 
ity of  any  natural  ecosystem,  such  as  a forest 
or  a lake  or  a swamp  defies  description. 
Through  a complex  network  of  interactions,  a 
continuous  balance  of  life  and  environment  is 
maintained.  The  integrity  of  the  whole  is 
maintained  by  this  system  of  ‘ checks  and  bal- 
ances” on  each  component  part.  This  long 
term  stability  and  scir-regulatiou  of  members 
has  been  the  basis  of  life  for  countless  millen- 
nia, and  Homo  sapiens  has  been  the  only  spe- 


cies to  disrupt  the  equilibrium  on  a grand 
scale. 

For  millions  of  years,  man  and  his  activitos 
conformed  to  the  demands  of  his  environ- 
ment. Like  all  animals,  man  had  a rather  high 
birth  rate,  but  simultaneously  had  a death 
rate  that  was  nearly  as  great;  thus  population 
stability  was  assured.  Then  cultural  evolution 
slowly  began  to  give  man  the  capacity  to 
change  his  environment.  Improvements  in 
agriculture,  domestication  of  animals,  fol- 
lowed recently  by  industrialization  and  med- 
icine increasingly  lowered  the  death  rate. 
Without  a compensatory  decrease  in  birth 


rate,  population  growth  was  inevitable.  There 
has  been  a veritable  “population  explosion” 
in  the  last  300  years,  us  the  following  figures 
and  projections  for  human  population  show 
1<>:>I)  > ImIIumi 

1850  ...  1 billion 
1930  . 2 billion 

1975  . . . 4 billion 
2000  . . . 7 billion 

With  our  present  exponential  rate  of  growth, 
the  number  of  humans  will  double  every  35 
years! 

Every  urea  has  a carrying  capacity,  or  max 
•mum  number  of  individuals  of  a species  that 
can  be  supported.  Man  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  No  one  really  knows  the  exact  carrying 
capacity  of  the  earth,  but  many  ecologists  feel 
we  have  ulreudy  exceeded  it.  Kven  worse,  the 
demands  of  a too-large  population  may  de- 
crease this  carrying  capacity  by  • consuming 
its  capital”  instead  of  “living  on  the  interest." 
Grim  evidence  for  permanent  reductions  in 
carrying  capacity  are  the  pollution  of  our 
lakes  and  rivers,  lowering  of  water  tables,  and 
erosion  of  topsoil.  Continued  population 
growth  will  continue  to  depress  the  c urrying 
capacity  until  the  system  adjusts  itself  by  a 

drastic  bu  rease  in  death  rate 

Can  it  happen  here  in  the  U.S.?  Probably 
not,  at  least  not  right  away  We  may  still  have 
the  pleasure  of  eating  our  DDT  filled  steaks 
while  those  “other'  people  overseas  starve. 
After  all,  we’ve  been  doing  it  for  years,  ut  a 
rate  of  10  million  starvation  deaths  annually. 
Since  we  ourselves  are  not  starving,  many  peo- 
ple conclude  wo  have  no  population  problem, 
but  in  some  ways  we  have  the  biggest  problem 
of  all.  By  2000  A.D.  there  will  be  about  300 
million  Americans,  a nation  of  super-consum 
ers  With  an  environmental  impact  beyond  be- 
lief We  have  plenty  of  “space",  but  space  is 
not  the  problem.  Because  of  our  standard  of 
living  and  “growthmania"  we  are  steadily  de- 
stroying our  ecosystem.  We  replace  complex 
forests  with  monoculture-  croplands,  and  then 
pave  our  fields  with  concrete.  We  exterminate 
species  by  destroying  their  habitats  and  poi 
soning  them  with  pesticides.  The  number  of 
components  in  the  “web  of  life"  is  thus  de- 
creased. The  end  result  is  a “simple”  and  very 
unstable  ecosystem,  for  stability  depends  on 
complexity.  As  the  human  population  grows, 
our  effects  on  the  environment  increase.  We 
are  simultaneously  simplifying  the  ecosystem 
and  subjecting  it  to  ever  increasing  stress.  If 
we  do  not  soon  learn  to  supplant  our  "multi 
ply  and  subdue  the  earth"  ethic  with  a “man 
as  a part  of  nature"  philosophy,  at  some  time 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  the  system  will 
collapse.  We  all  will  suffer 
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The  Organization  of  American  States  can 
be  defined  as  a regional  agency  within  the  U- 
nited  Nations,  designed  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  sovereign  states  of  the  Western  He- 
misphere. In  protecting  these  interests  it 
states  in  Article  Twenty  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  that: 

"All  international  disputes  that  may  arise  be- 
tween the  American  Stales  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  peaceful  procedures  set  forth  in  this  Charter, 
before  being  referred  to  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  ” 

On  paper  the  OAS  is  an  important  third  party 
that  is  always  available  for  arbitration,  and 
which  may  be  consulted,  and  must  be  con- 
sulted before  any  other  international  organi- 
zation is. 

The  Cuban  Crisis  was  the  first  real  test  of 
the  OAS capacity  to  function  as  an  active 
device  for  arbitration.  Events  during  the  four- 
teen years  preceding  the  crisis  were  not  of 
enough  import  to  test  the  OAS’s  strength. 
However,  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  involved 
not  only  two  American  nations,  but  also  the 
world’s  two  great  superpowers.  The  American 
nations  found  themselves  saddled  with  a crisis 
which  brought  the  world  to  the  brink  of  nu- 
clear war. 

In  the  face  of  the  crisis  the  OAS  proved  to 
be  important  not  as  an  arbitrator,  but  as  a 
"legitimizer."  Three  basic  realities  limited  the 
organization’s  ability  to  act. 

(1)  Article  Twenty  reads,  “all  international 
disputes  . . . shall  be  submitted,’’  meaning 
that  the  parties  involved  in  the  crisis  must 
bring  their  problem  before  the  OAS.  The  OAS 
cannot  intervene,  thus  the  OAS  cannot  inter- 
vene until  someone  asks  it  to. 

(2)  The  United  States  largely  controls  the 
OAS  through  financial  backing  and  its  pre- 
eminence in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
OAS  cannot  act  effectively  unless  it  has  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  Latin  American  states  are  con- 
cerned primarily  witli  their  own  sovereignty. 
Therefore,  they  will  attempt,  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, to  assert  their  power  as  individual  states 
ruther  than  pooling  their  actions  into  one  con- 
certed effort  by  the  OAS. 

In  defining  the  role  of  the  OAS  during  the 
missile  crisis  it  is  imperative  that  one  consider 
the  assertions  mude  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  for  these  assertions  delineate  the 
OAS’s  function  during  the  crisis.  Assertions 


One  and  Two  are  closely  connected  with  re- 
spect to  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  because  the 
United  States  was  one  of  the  parties  involved 
in  the  dispute. 

Considering  the  problem  of  submitting  dis- 
putes before  the  OAS  it  can  be  said  that  the 
Cuban  crisis  was  brewing  for  a full  year  before 
it  was  brought  before  the  OAS  and  that  the 
case  was  not  submitted  until  the  crisis  was 
approaching  the  climax.  In  the  preceding  year 
the  OAS  could  do  nothing  to  stabilize  the  sit- 
uation because  neither  of  the  parties  involved 
would  submit  their  grievances  to  the  organiza- 
tion. In  fact  the  organization  in  January, 
1962  largely  tried  to  circumvent  the  problem. 
In  January  a conference  was  held  at  Punta  del 
Este,  Uruguay  at  which  the  OAS  decided  to 
bar  Cuba  from  the  organization’s  activities  be- 
cause the  Cuban  state  had  willfully  exempted 
itself  from  her  hemispheric  obligations  and 
had  allied  herself  with  an  extra-continental 
power.  In  addition,  resolutions  were  passed  to 
the  effect  that  the  American  states  would 
have  to  carefully  observe  Cuban  activities  and 
prepare  whatever  defensive  measures  they 
deemed  necessary  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  Cuban  menace. 

The  decisions  made  at  this  conference  cre- 
ated the  following  situation: 

(1)  Cuba  no  longer  had  the  right  to  submit 
an  intra-hemispheric  dispute  to  the  OAS, 
while  the  United  States  retained  that  right. 

(2)  The  separate  American  states  c -t>uld 
take  unilateral  steps  to  protect  themselves 
from  Cuba. 

Both  points  greatly  strengthened  the 
U.S.A.’s  position.  Point  Two  allowed  for  im- 
mediate hemispheric  acceptance  of  President 
Kennedy’s  embargo  on  all  U.S.  trade  with  Cu- 
ba (with  the  exception  of  medical  supplies) 
without  the  explicit  approval  of  the  OAS. 
This  embargo  was  announced  on  February  3, 
1962.  The  Punta  del  Este  Conference  was 
concluded  on  January  31,  1962. 

Point  One  meant  that  Cuba  could  no  longer 
determine  when  to  bring  a crisis  before  the 
OAS.  This  was  not  a devastating  detriment, 
but  it  proved  to  be  an  inconvenience.  It 
meant  that  when  the  crisis  was  beginning  to 
break  open  in  September,  1962,  Cuba  could 
not  approach  the  OAS  and  assume  a defensive 
attitude  by  pointing  to  the  troop  movements 
in  Florida  and  repeated  statements  by  Ameri- 
can politicians  that  the  U.S.  would  be  willing 
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to  go  to  war  with  Cuba  as  evidence  that  the 
U.S.  was  a belligerent  super  power  and  that  it 
was  out  of  necessity  that  Cuba  had  to  assume 
a militant  position.  On  the  other  hand,  since 
the  U.S.  was  the  only  other  party  involved  in 
the  crisis  it  held  complete  control  over  the  sub- 
mission of  the  case  to  the  OAS  and  thus  had 
the  ability  to  present  its  assertions  at  the  most 
opportune  occasion.  Moreover,  since  Cuba 
had  been  barred  from  OAS  activities  the  or- 
ganization could  not  very  well  serve  as  an  ar- 
bitrator. Its  role  had  been  reduced  to  that  of  a 
supporter  or  non-supporter  of  American  poli- 
cies regarding  Cuba. 

This  was  the  situation  that  finally  material- 
ized in  October,  1962.  Cuba,  because  she 
could  not  present  her  case  before  the  OAS 
and  because  she  was  allowing  an  extra-contin- 
ental power  to  erect  missile  sites  within  her 
territory,  was,  with  regard  to  the  Western  He- 
misphere, on  very  shaky  ground  politically. 
She  had  not  the  means  to  present  her  own 
positive  view  to  the  OAS,  nor  could  she  as- 
sume a stance  against  the  OAS,  because  sanc- 
tions might  then  be  enacted  in  addition  to  her 
exclusion  from  the  organization.  By  October, 
though,  the  United  States  was  in  a position  to 
present  itself  as  the  injured  party.  This  was 
possible  because  of  the  increased  Soviet  activi- 
ty in  Cuba  and  Russia’s  statements  to  the  ef- 
fect that  if  America  interfered  with  shipping 
to  Cuba  it  would  mean  war,  which  to  the 
Latin  Americans  meant  an  attack  on  virtually 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  Naturally, 
their  attitude  towards  the  United  States  be- 
came more  sympathetic  as  the  month  pro- 
gressed . 

The  trump  card  for  the  U.S.  was  the  docu- 
mented proof  that  there  were  Russian  missiles 
in  Cuba  directed  towards  the  United  States. 
The  U.S.  Government,  realizing  that  the  Latin 
American  nations  knew  that  an  attack  on  A- 
merica  was  an  attack  on  them,  acted  accord- 
ingly. On  the  evening  of  October  22,  1962 
President  Kenndey  appeared  on  radio  and 
television  to  announce  the  presence  of  Soviet 
missiles  in  Cuba.  That  same  day  Dean  Rusk 
called  for  a meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
OAS  to  meet  on  October  23,  1962.  It  was  at 
this  meeting  that  the  United  States,  represent- 
ed by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  present- 
ed jj  resolution  “to  authorize  the  use  of  force, 

individually  or  collectively,  to  enforce  the 
blockade." 

The  United  States  intended  to  proclaim  a 
blockade  of  Cuba  whether  the  OAS  approved 
the  resolution  or  not.  However,  the  approval 
of  the  resolution  by  the  OAS  would  legitimize 
the  action  and  show  that  hemispheric  opinion 
favored  the  United  States.  At  the  meeting  po- 
litical sympathy  did  lay  with  the  United 
States,  but  to  insure  the  legal  footing  of  the 
resolution  Rusk  cited  the  “Inter- American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance”  (“Rio 
Pact”)  which  stated  in  Article  Three: 

“ The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  an 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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The  OAS  approved  the  resolution  19—0  the 
representative  from  Uruguay  abstained  be- 
cause he  never  received  his  instructions.  The 
stamp  of  approval  from  the  OAS  meant  that 
the  U.S.  could  “legally’*  blockade  Cuba,  and 
perhaps  just  as  importantly,  it  showed  Russia 
that  the  American  states  stood  firmly  togeth- 
er. 

However,  the  unanimity  of  the  American 
states  did  nothing  to  increase  the  influence  of 
the  OAS.  Indeed,  its  role  as  the  legitimizer  of 
American  actions  having  been  successfully 
concluded,  the  OAS  became  a very  minor 
player  in  the  crisis.  One  of  the  last  two  offici- 
al actions  taken  by  the  OAS  during  the  crisis 
was  in  the  form  of  a letter  sent  to  U.N.  Acting 
Secretary  General  U Thant  from  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  OAS.  Jose  A.  Mora.  The 
letter,  dated  October  29,  1962,  was  simply  an 
official  statement  informing  U Thant  of  the 
co-operative  efforts  that  were  being  made  by 
the  Latin  American  nations  to  carry  out  the 
resolutions  passed  on  October  23,  1962. 

The  situation  finalized  on  October  23 
could  have  established  the  OAS  as  a powerful 
organization  coordinating  the  measures  taken 
by  the  Latin  American  states  to  effectively 
blockade  Cuba.  This  did  not  happen  and  the 
reasons  can  be  found  in  Assertion  Three  in 
the  “Introduction.”  The  Latin  American 
states  would  rather  assert  their  power  indivi- 
dually than  in  a co-operative  effort.  Thus, 
many  Latin  American  states  actively  support- 
ed the  U.S.  through  agreements  with  Washing- 
ton, but  they  did  not  surrender  any  part  of 
their  military  prerogatives  to  the  OAS  for  the 


sake  of  collective  security.  The  course  of  ac- 

P^ct  ?u7ittd0k  ***  Supported  b>'  tb‘*  Hio 
Pact  but  it  demonstrated  one  of  the  essential 

weaknesses  of  the  OAS. 

.J™1*  ^ b,°W  lo  ***  OAS‘s  P°*ntial  posi- 
tion as  the  coordinator  of  hemispheric  mea 
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lh  day  lbe  Council  of  the  Organ i- 
zation  of  American  States  passed  a resolution 
recommending : 


defence  of  the  Hemisphere  aw*  out  directly 
among  themsehes  the  technical  measures  that 
ntay  be  necessary  to  the  coordinated  and  effec 
hue  A-tion  of  the  combined  forces*  and  that 
they  keep  the  Organ  of  Consultation  informed 
of  this  ik'lhin,  in  conip  ha  nee  with  paragraph 
four  of  the  aben^emenhoned  resolution.  ‘ 

The  countries  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  and  did  not  use  the  facilities  of  the 
OAS  For  example,  on  October  26.  1962  the 
Haitian  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  an- 
nounced that  it  would  co-operate  with  Presi 
dent  Kennedy,  that  President  Duvaher  had  in- 
structed the  Haitian  representative  to  the 
OAS  to  vote  for  the  U.S.  proposal,  and  that 
the  Haitian  coastal  units  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  American  armed  forces  in  order  that  the 
blockade  could  be  properly  maintained.  On 
November  9,  1962  the  governments  of  Argon 
tma,  the  United  States,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  notified  the  OAS  of  the  establish 
ment  of  a * Combined  Quarantine  Force.”  The 
force,  though,  was  orguimed  independently 
of  the  OAS. 

The  role  of  the  OAS  during  the  missile  cris- 
is  was  a passive  one.  With  the  passage  of  the 
resolutions  on  October  23  the  OAS  had  the 
potential  to  become  the  coordinator  of  defen 
sive  measures  taken  by  the  hemisphere  against 
Cuba  On  November  6.  however,  the  OAS  suc- 
cessfully transformed  itself  into  u glorified  fil 
mg  cabinet  for  the  deposit  of  papers  docu- 
menting non -organizational  defensive  men 
sures  taken  against  Cuba. 

Thus,  during  the  crisis  the  OAS  proved  to 
be  a largely  ineffectual  organisation.  It  did 
not  provide  leadership,  or  even  a forum  for 
discussion.  It  merely  legitimised  the  U.S 
blockade  against  Cuba,  which  Kennedy  was 
going  to  initiate  whether  he  received  the  up- 
proval  of  the  OAS  or  not  The  Cuban  Missile 
(Crisis  was  a test  of  the  OAS’s  strength  and  it 
wus  found  that  the  organization  did  possess 
some  potential,  but  the  member  states  strip 
ped  it  of  its  ability  to  act  in  any  but  the  most 
clerical  manner. 


The  PhilosopfiyiCi/nic 

ty  Neil  Cuthbe rt 


Fellow  Americans,  it’s  time  for  the  great 
silent  majority  of  loyal,  patriotic,  God-fearing 
citizens  of  this  wonderful  country  of  ours  to 
stand  up  and  shout  down  the  small  dir- 
ty-mouthed minority  of  radicals,  hippies, 
homosexuals,  prostitutes,  atheists,  and  Epis- 
copalians who  have  been  turning  America  into 
a training  school  for  mass  murder,  terrorism, 
potsmoking,  and  ungodly  forms  of  sexual 
perversion  too  numerous  to  mention.  By 
using  mind-destroying  drugs  that  induce  com- 
munistic thinking  and  offensive  personal  hab- 
its, a small  hard  core  group  of  criminally 
insane  persons  has  totally  destroyed  the  moral 
character  of  an  entire  generation  of  potential- 
ly loyal  Americans.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average 
American,  how  long  will  you  tolerate  this 
abominable  situation?  Will  you  sit  idly  by  and 
watch  two  hundred  years  of  American  free- 
dom and  democracy  vanish  in  the  time  it . 
takes  to  inject  a joint  of  marijuana  into  a 
sleeping  baby’s  arms?  Mrs.  Average  American, 
can  you  watch  impassively  as  your  dear  little 
children  lose  their  immortal  souls  for  a mere 
moment  of  cheap  thrills?  Mr.  Average  Ameri- 
can, does  not  the  sight  of  your  neighbor’s 
daughter  pictured  stark  naked  on  the  cover  of 
a cheap  magazine  arouse  you  to  action?  I 
think  you  know  that  the  time  has  come  for 
something  to  be  done.  The  government  of  this 
country  has  been  far  too  lenient  with  these 
criminal  Commies.  They  sit  on  their  hands 
while  our  glorious  civilization  crumbles 


around  them  like  the  wails  of  Jericho.  Oh 
sure,  every  now  and  then  they  send  out  the 
National  Guard  to  defend  the  lives  of  inno 
cent  citizens,  but  what  happens?  They  may 
bag  a pinko  or  two  but  this  cannot  stop  these 
fanatics.  Human  life  means  nothing  to  a 
communist.  Three  or  four  spring  up  for 
every  one  you  kill.  We’ve  to  to  get  all  of 
them!  The  government  has  failed  us.  When 
terrorists,  anarchists,  and  sexual  deviants 
bomb  and  molest  the  people  of  this  country 
it’s  time  for  the  people  to  do  something  about 


it!  We  cannot  ullow  these  few  to  use  their 
Nuzi-like  tactics  to  force  the  great  mass  of 
American  people  to  their  knees.  The  people’s 
voices  must  be  heard,  and  their  will  must  In- 
done.  Freedom  is  what  we  want,  und  it  is 
something  that  we  iiiuhI  be  willing  to  fight 
and  die  for.  Violence  is  what  THEY  use,  so 
the  people  must  use  violence  in  return.  Arm 
yourselves,  prepare  to  fight  and  die  in  your 
struggle  against  this  rebirth  of  Nazism!  'Un- 
people have  been  oppressed  too  long  by  the 
domination  of  the  few.  Arise  working  class! 
Throw  off  the  yoke  of  your  oppression! 
Strike  down  the  fascists  who  enslave  your 
children!  The  fat  cats  of  this  country  have 
lived  off  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the  people 
too  long.  It’s  time  for  the  people  to  unite  and 
squash  blood  sucking  pigs  like  Rockefeller, 
Howard  Hughes,  and  Jed  Clumpett.  The  ruling 
class  has  given  up  its  humanity.  Regard  them 
as  less  then  human.  Squash  them  like  bugs! 
Shoot  them  like  dogs!  Scratch  them  like 
itches!  The  time  has  come  to  arm  ourselves 
and  pour  into  the  streets  of  America.  Many  of 
us  will  be  run  over  by  buses,  Volkswagens, 
and  garbage  trucks,  but  those  who  know 
enough  not  to  insurrect  until  the  light  turns 
green  will  live  on  to  form  a new  American 
society,  a society  that  will  combine  the  best 
principles  of  American  imperialism  and  Com 
munist  totalitarianism.  Right  on,  bomb 
scares!  Right  on,  revolutionary  graffitti!  Right 
on,  little  red  books!  Right  on,  “right  ons”! 
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Rutgers, 

Take  a lo^k  at  your  backyard,  now. 
You  will  find  some  beauty  if  you  look 
hard  enough.  Take  a walk  around 
yourself  and  see;  criticize,  think.  Some  of 
you  will  be  gone  soon  unless  harmony 
with  nature  is  built  into  your  metamor- 
phosis. 

Motionless,  silently,  an  ice  breaker 
carves  the  dawn  of  progress.  It  will  bring 
destruction,  convenience,  and  headaches. 

As  you  walk,  be  with  someone  you 
love.  It  can  be  beautiful.  Rutgers  can  be 
beautiful  or  ugly;  it’s  your  choice. 


